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PRAGMATIC HUMANISM AND AMERICAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION’ 


By LEONARD CARMICHAEL 
PRESIDENT OF TUFTS COLLEGE 


No one who looks at the American school 
and college world to-day can complain that 
the picture lacks animation. Higher edu- 
cation especially is undergoing a most 
thorough and eritieal re-evaluation. In 
1937, the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching published a book 
by Walter Crosby Eells which summarizes 
ver five hundred recent surveys of insti- 
tutions engaged in advanced education. 
Each of these hundreds of studies repre- 
sents an analysis of education. New experi- 
mental and progressive colleges professing 
a wide range of objectives have been estab- 
lished in recent years. The junior college 
las grown and, like the orange tree, as yet 
flourishes where the frosts come seldom. 
Normal schools are modifying their courses 
oi study and are becoming teachers colleges 
aid even, surprisingly enough, graduate 
schools of arts and sciences. New general 
olleges and other experimental ventures 
are being tried on a large scale in our great 
publicly supported state universities. Con- 
servative private universities have under- 
gone and are still in the grip of peaceful 
evolutions and they now present new pro- 
grams to the world. A recent yearbook of 
‘he National Soeiety for the Study of Edu- 

‘Inaugural address of the president of Tufts 

‘ege, Tufts College, Mass., November 4, 1938. 


eation lists more than one hundred and 
twenty-five relatively current experiments 
towards an improvement in higher edu- 
cation. 

How ean this activity be evaluated? Are 
these changes indicative of growth or are 
they mere aimless turmoil? The elaborate 
but law-abiding processes of cell-division, 
cell-differentiation and cell-migration which 
form the organs of the developing embryo 
seem chaotic if viewed alone in a cross sec- 
tion removed from the perspective of time. 
In the developing organism, tissues are 
formed only to be resorbed, but somehow 
out of the complexity of such processes, new 
and effective but still growing and adapting 
total organisms emerge. Students of so- 
ciety always feel free to use by analogy 
the concepts of the natural sciences, espe- 
cially when such concepts are being aban- 
doned in their original context. Employing 
this license, is it possible that the present 
activity of the American college world may 
be thought of as an expression of the proc- 
ess of anabolism and katabolism necessary 
to the production of a new organism, an 
organism better fitted to adapt to an ever- 
changing environment than was the old. 
The reason that the words ‘‘anabolism’’ 
and ‘‘katabolism’’ are not widely used in 
physiology to-day is that the process of 
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metabolism itself is now more adequately 
understood in quantitative functional terms 
than was the case when Greek roots were 
resorted to as explanations. It seems pos- 
sible, therefore, to carry on the analogy one 
step further. Instead of merely naming the 
causes of current academic unrest as social 
anabolism and katabolism, we may by 
analysis discover something of the true 
functional basis of our present fever for 
educational change. 

The basie reasons for readjustments in 
collegiate and university programs may, it 
seems, at least be catalogued in connection 
with two complex clusters of interrelated 
influences. The first of these sets of factors 
are deductions from explicitly held theoret- 
ical systems concerning the nature of edu- 
cation, and the second are inductions from 
newly ascertained facts concerning the psy- 
chological nature of the human individual 
and from the actual processes of education 
themselves as they appear after explicit 
quantitative study in real educational situ- 
ations. 

In 1938, deductions from consciously held 
philosophies seem to be playing a startlingly 
large part in the formulation of educational 
practice. This tendency is but an expres- 
sion in the realm of education of a growing 
movement in the social sciences which 
gives a renewed emphasis to the logical 
processes of deduction. The pendulum 
seems to have swung far back from the 
unmitigated inductions of the feed-me-on- 
facts days in all the social sciences, and a 
widely swinging pendulum bob may some- 
times cause damage. <A pattern is now 
fashionable even in the complex world of 
social relations which demands explicit pos- 
tulates and deductions that may be arrived 
at by operations conducted in mathematical 
terms or in the procedures of symbolic 
logic. It is true that so far as educational 
theorizing is eoneerned, the hypothetico- 
deductive thinkers have, for the most part, 
contented themselves with quasi-rational 
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intuitively grounded general philosophies 
and subjective hypotheses. And yet the 
unmistakable aim of these educational 
thinkers is to give new emphasis to genera] 
theory. When diamonds are in fashion. 
rhinestones have a market. 

In the world at large, it is all too obvious 
that deductions from political theory haye 
in certain countries altered almost beyond 
recognition the institutions of instructivy 
as they existed before the new govern. 
mental systems came into power. Already 
it is clear that our own country can not 
long remain fully free from at least some 
repercussions of the changed character of 
Continental and Russian education. For 
example, new obligations and new problems 
have come with our assumption of undoubted 
leadership in many fields of productive 
scholarship. It is also true that our own 
rapid political and economie evolution has 
almost of necessity already begun to influ- 
ence education. All these changes in politi- 
eal theory have given some plausibility to 
the self-appointed prophets of the new 
order who urge upon us the view that the 
activity which we see in our educational 
institutions to-day is not all growth. Such 
soothsayers remind us that the dissolution 
of decay is for a time as active a process as 
is growth itself. The fable promoted by a 
certain school of political reformers is a 
familiar one. Like a fairy tale, it begins 
with a formula: Once upon a time, before 
the American frontier had vanished, there 
was in this country a great body of politi- 
eal and educational individualists and lib- 
erals. Indeed, other groups could be called 
inconsequential dwellers in the psychopath 
ological borderland. On the right were a 
few individualistic misanthropie and ar- 
thritic Tories; on the left, a few unrazored 
anarchists who spoke with an accent sug: 
gestive of central Europe, not of Eton. 
But then the frontier vanished. Hard 
times came knocking at the door, and as 
with the wave of a wand, the central lib- 
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eral body divided itself into two, leaving 
in the place of a vanished and previously 
avyolving democracy opposing fascist and 
ommunist groups. It is unnecessary to go 
» with the story. It is not even important 
here to discuss the misuse of the words 
“fascism’’ and ‘‘ecommunism’’ in the myth 
which has just been retold. But it is worth 
noting that there is enough truth in the 
story to make it clear that neither in edu- 
‘ational nor in political theory is liberalism 
as popular as it once was. Above all liber- 


alism to-day ean not afford to be as oblivi- 
nis of oppositions as was recently the case. 
An influential left-wing educator has just 
summarized this tendeney by saying in an 
essay on modern collegiate education that 
the present period is no time for 


sé 


weak- 
kneed liberalism.’’ Again, with what I 
believe to be the best intentions in the 
world, some of our politically radical edu- 
ational theorists are everywhere publicly 
irging teachers in school and college to 
reach for power by collective bargaining 
ind to make the most of the conquest by 
mpressing upon each generation of young 
people in school and college what they term 
“the revolutionary temper.’’ This is not 
done necessarily in any spirit of subversive- 
ness to American ideals as they are con- 
eived by these modern social thinkers. It 
is done rather because these theorists feel 
that such action is a logical deduction from 
the new social dialectic which they believe 
alone can save, or, possibly better, more 
rapidly remodel, our old slowly growing 
Such writers would have stu- 
dents in college study those social sciences 
which are basie to the ideal of a planned 
soclal order and especially of a planned 
No one has more clearly pre- 
sented this position than Rexford G. Tug- 
well. It is not surprising then that he 
‘ays: “‘For the time being, we have had 
‘nough studying of history; we need pro- 
jection and diseussions of methods of at- 
tainment.’’ 


cemoecraey. 


economy, 
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Essentially the deductions concerning 
education which have just been described 
are directed to the development of what 
have been called proletarian values, and 
such values are not the only values which 
liberal education, at least traditionally, has 
recognized. Politically, the new theories 
are presented as an evolutionary result of 
Jacksonianism.  Intellectually, there is 
danger that they are so directly in the tra- 
dition of Marx that they suffer from the 
fact that Marx was as bad a prophet eon- 
cerning the future of capitalism as were 
the business-cycle economists of 1929. 
There are other general theories, how- 
ever, which are being advanced to-day with 
almost equal force which seem to lead in 
exactly the opposite direction. Humanists 
such as Norman Foerster trace back the 
evils as they see them of modern education 
to the positivistic, naturalistic, scientific and 
pragmatic philosophies. Dewey, 
Mach, Darwin, Spencer, Comte, the Mills, 
Hume, Locke, Hobbes and the rest are 
blamed for our present evils, and behind 
this whole modern development in educa- 
tion, of course, they see Rousseau cast in 
the role of Beelzebub. These new human- 
ists, instead of following the naturalistic 
tradition in education, would explicitly re- 
turn to a philosophy half scholastic and 
half grounded in those parts of the writings 
of Plato and Aristotle which extol an ulti- 
mate truth that is inaccessible to reason 
and not even potentially capable of reduc- 
tion to rationalistic terms. It is by means 
of this very specific kind of new humanism 
that, in Foerster’s words, ‘‘an attempt 
could hereafter be made not only to revive 
the idea of liberal education but also to 
vive modern life the order, meaning, and 


James, 


happiness which naturalism can not bring.”’ 
The adoption of this very special human- 
istic program might lead American educa- 
directly the which 
Lancelot Hogben has recently attacked so 


tion into situation 


vigorously in England, where the program 
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advocated by Foerster has been given its 
most complete trial. In evaluating English 
university education in this connection, 
Hogben says: ‘‘The machinery of educa- 
tional selection therefore operates to re- 
cruit the nation’s statesmen from those 
who talk glibly, write elegantly and argue 
forcibly without the capacity to act compe- 
tently. When the need for action is urgent, 
they can only continue to talk glibly, write 
elegantly and argue forcibly. If democ- 
racy can produce only leaders who can talk 
it is doomed, and we can only hope to pre- 
serve it by a policy of educational selection 
which favours competence more than 
fluency.’’ 

In another innovation which counsels a 
partial return to older ways, Robert May- 
nard Hutchins, who has well fitted action 
to theory, has advocated if not a new scho- 
lasticism, at least a new metaphysie which 
will give systematic order and essential 
meaning to all education. From the formal 
college, he would probably most wisely ex- 
clude compulsory body-building and char- 
acter building, training in the social graces 
and in the tricks of trades. He would 
maintain in all such education, however, 
what he calls permanent studies; that is, 
the great books of all times, and the studies 
such as mathematics necessary to make the 
reading of great books possible. Later, on 
this common disciplined foundation, he 
would erect the training necessary to make 
the lawyer, the doctor, the chemist. 

Here we see formal logic vindicated. De- 
ductions from different postulates indeed 
lead to opposed conclusions. Those who 
are thinking in the ideology of a planned 
society, with the inverted Hegelian dia- 
lectic of Marx ringing in their ears and 
who are listening anew to Engels and 
Lenin, would make education an instru- 
ment of social indoctrination. They would 
see to it that the laissez-faire economy and 
the exaltation of individualism did not 
seem like a natural law to each new col- 





legiate generation. On the other hand, the 
humanists and the new medievalists would 
restore unity to education by a return to 
the spirit of the classics, if not to the classi. 
eal languages. Some of these humanistic 
thinkers advocate a strictly intellectya] 
education; others would go back to the 
formula of Samuel Johnson as quoted by 
Foerster, and assert that the ends of edy. 
cation are ‘‘to develop the moral nature, to 
train judgment, and to furnish materia] 
for conversation.’’ 

In one sense, these two philosophies just 
considered may be thought of as the left 
and right wings of educational reform into 
which, according to the myth recounted 
above, the old liberalism is dissipating it- 
self. Certainly these tendencies are alike 
in many ways. They are both essentially 
logico-deductive. They both distrust indi- 
vidualism, humanitarianism and the aca- 
demic specialist. There is still reason to 
suggest, however, that between these two 
ideologies and their dialectics still stands 
quite firmly, albeit more than a little 
shaken, the older naturalistic philosophy of 
a democratic American education. To list 
the intellectual forebears of this essentially 
positivistic theory would be merely to 
enumerate again such names as Dewey, 
James, Mach, Darwin, Spencer and the 
rest. To-day it becomes more clear that 
Carnap and the new encyclopedists should 
also be given real recognition as current 
leaders in this program of advancement. 

An evolving realistic philosophy of a 
humanism that is liberal and naturalistic, 
especially in its pragmatic expression, has 
provided the rationale behind what has 
certainly been increasingly the dominant 
American system of education during the 
last decades. Many special philosophies 
with differing emphases in detail have con- 
tributed to the body of theory fundamental 
to this view which is essentially not a the- 
ory but a way of action. Basically all fol- 
lowers of the naturalistic method in educa- 
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tion agree in the belief that our schools and 
colleges must deal in a central way with the 
individual and that they must do so with- 
out losing sight of the social world in 


which the individual must function at all 


neriods of his life, including especially the 
neriod when formal education itself is oc- 


curring. In practical terms, this outlook 
has led to many specific and novel pro- 
edures in the institution of higher learn- 
ing as it has developed in the United States 
since the liberalizing revolution of the last 
century. Possibly its most typical expres- 
sion, however, has been the initiation and 
the later relative perfection of a free elec- 
tive system of studies and finally the erec- 
tion of an ideal of a specific curriculum of 
studies construeted to meet the particular 
needs of each student. In the two excerpts 
civen below we may see how far is the the- 
ory that produced all the practical develop- 
ments of current liberal education from the 
right- and left-wing philosophies. Foerster 
says: ‘‘Private universities have also con- 
tributed certain leaders, such as Charles 
W. Eliot and John Dewey, whose influence 
on American edueation will one day be 
recognized, I ean not but think, as in the 
main misleading.’? Tugwell says: ‘‘The 
transition to the elective system was really 
a growth, in education, of the system of 
democracy and laissez-faire. The business 
of university authorities was that of enrich- 
ing and enlarging their offerings so that 
more kinds of people could go there and 
pursue their own educational aims in their 
It was an abandonment of defi- 
nition, of purpose, of aim.’’ 

Thus are the elective system and its pro- 
ponents, and behind it the central philos- 
ophy of pragmatie and naturalistic thought 
called into the question by those who advo- 
cate the new scholasticism or the new dia- 
lectic of a planned society. 

To-day other systematic positions are 
pressing for recognition on the educational 
stage, but the newly advocated philosophies 
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and the slightly older liberal one here dis- 
cussed must in this paper stand as repre- 
sentative of the general systems from which 
deductions are to-day most important in 
engendering change not only in the theory 
but also in the detailed day-to-day practice 
of higher education. 

Besides deductions from systems concern- 
ing the nature of the state or the nature of 
man, there are other forces at work which 
are important in determining the educa- 
tional ferment of our time. An increasing 
knowledge of the psychology of human na- 
ture and data derived from actual quanti- 
tative studies of the process of learning are 
both influences for change. Psychological 
knowledge concerning the fundamental 
make-up of human nature has made real 
progress in the last generation. Much of 
this knowledge is of undoubted importance 
to those who would educate or change hu- 
man beings, and hence, the growth of such 
scientific information has already led to 
alterations in educational procedure and 
will certainly continue to lead to such modi- 
fications. In a sense, too, it should be re- 
membered that the scientific tradition in 
psychology has developed hand in hand 
with the naturalistic theory of education. 
It would be out of place here to document 
this fact elaborately, but the English em- 
piricists, the French sensationalists, the 
German naturalists and the American 
functionalists all could be cited in detail as 
exemplifying the dual tradition of a grow- 
ing scientific psychology and a developing 
liberalism in education. Fundamentally, 
this psychological tradition has validated 
the view that whatever else man may be, he 
is certainly a part of nature and that the 
modification of personality as a result of 
education is dependent upon a change in 
the living human responding organism. 
One of the early practical results of this 
psychological point of view was a specific 
challenge to a mistaken doctrine of formal 
discipline. It must be remembered, how- 
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ever, that the upshot of this critique was 
positive, not negative. The informed sci- 
entific critics of the old unsound notions 
concerning the transfer of training never 
held that the results of a proper education 
would not lead to important general 
changes in individuals. They rather pro- 
posed that certain kinds of specious general 
changes actually did not take place, even 
though all the wishing in the world would 
like to make it so. To-day, with an in- 
creased knowledge of the psychology of con- 
cept formation and with the development 
of a more satisfactory psychology of sym- 
bols, the reality of true generalization and 
of a valid transfer of training is more than 
ever established. Thus, from specific psy- 
chological studies, it is clear that while an 
entity called ‘‘the mind’’ does not gain. in 
strength from exercise on intellectual chest 
weights, increased intellectual power does 
come as a result of training in the true tech- 
niques of correct thought, especially as they 
occur in certain formal subjects of the eur- 
riculum ; too little practice is as yet based 
upon this point of view. A great defense 
for the study of literature, for example, 
especially when written in languages other 
than the student’s mother tongue, is found 
in the training in the actual process of 
thought that such a study provides, and 
yet this basic reason is too little exploited 
by those who feel that they must defend 
the classics and the study of language in an 
alien modern world. 

Psychoanalysis, which in its genius is 
psychiatric rather than psychological, has 
also definitely influenced both the eduea- 
tional theory and edueational practice of 
our day. At least on certain sectors of the 
academic front, in its explicit form, psycho- 
analysis now dictates many definite educa- 
tional procedures. Possibly because the 


psychoanalyst is fundamentally a_physi- 
cian, the contributions of this theory are 
more concerned with the happiness and the 
satisfactory social adjustment of the indi- 


vidual than they are with the student’. 
purely intellectual life. Whatever one may 
think of the conceptual framework of psy- 
choanalysis as a science, there can be no 
doubt that the brilliant insight of Freud 
and his associates has focussed the attention 
of educators as never before both upon the 
importance of motive in academic learning 
and upon the significance of early experi- 
ences in the determination of later reac. 
tions. Probably the general diffusion of 
what may be called the mental hygiene 
point of view has been the region of greatest 
contact between psychoanalysis and the 
work of our colleges. In a recent study, 97 
per cent. of the administrators of colleges 
in New England, from whom data could be 
secured, expressed the belief that profes. 
sional attention to mental hygiene is im- 
portant for college students. More than 
one half of those same administrators also 
reported that such service was already 
available to their students. It is true that 
all psychiatrically directed mental hygiene 
work is not frankly psychoanalytical, but 
it can be said with assurance that all mental 
hygiene has been influenced by Freudian 
concepts. What does this important force 
stand for in our colleges? In general, men- 
tal hygiene recognizes a view of the per- 
sonality which suggests the old dictum that 
to know all is to exeuse all—or at least 
almost all. The result of this position has 
been to dictate an even more complete turn- 
ing from the punitive theory of collegiate 
discipline than was already in progress, to 
an effort to redirect the interests and the 
motives of those students who are not satis- 
factorily adjusting themselves to life or to 
the college environment. The extreme edu- 
cational position to which a preoccupation 
with the healthy personality may lead the 
physician is illustrated in the following 
quotation from a recent book, ‘‘ Personality 
and the Social Pattern,’’ by a psychiatrist, 
J. S. Plant: ‘‘The schools have been inte?- 
ested to know how large an amount of aca- 
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jemic knowledge could be given to children. 
The really more pressing question is how 
little of it will permit the individual to live 
omfortably with others at his chosen level 
and will also meet the demands of the wel- 
‘are of the group.’’ It is out of such a view 
as this, paradoxical as it may seem, that 
even in our colleges, able students to-day 
are sometimes called psychiatric names, and, 
ystead of being pointed to as the chief 
ynaments of our academic halls, are rather 
looked upon by some college officers with 
pity as compensating intellectuals who have 
met with emotional failure in the business 
ferowing up. Surely the college must be 
areful to sift peas from peapods when 
dealing with mental hygiene. Civilization 
vould present a different and less attractive 
picture if all students who were a little 
jueer or even showed a little genius had 
been denied an intellectual education be- 
‘ause their personalities were not adjusted 

0 the drab level of the normal man. 

More important in edueational change 
than any theory in psyehology or psy- 
‘hiatry, however, is the growing knowledge 
oncerning individuals which has developed 
as a result of the quantitative study of 
differences in specific 
educational situations. It is interesting to 

te that many of the prominent critics of 
higher education who are to-day advocating 
i return to some kind of required cur- 
culum, a procedure which carries with it 
the essential negation of the facts of indi- 
vidual differences, are men whose training 
the deductive formalism of 
jurisprudence or in what has recently been 

‘alled the verbal magie of classical eco- 
Natural scientists seem to find it 
ess easy to forget that diversity in organ- 
sms is uniform in nature. They see in liv- 
ng boys and girls ever exemplified the 
*volutionary faet that adaptation to en- 
vironment is possible by varying means if 


human individual 


las been in 


nomics, 


ily those means are given adequate ex- 
Such scientists also somehow see 


“PSSION 
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behind the whole business of the college 
certain specific changes in a few spoonfuls 
of cells composing the gray matter of the 
cerebral hemispheres of each individual who 
is being educated. 

Since the pioneering days of Cattell’s 
first work, psychologists of practical bent 
have busied themselves with what has come 
to be ealled capacity psychology. In edu- 
cation, this point of view has led to the so- 
called mental movement. Tests 
which are important in college are all di- 


testing 


rected to the discovery of individual dif- 
ferences of a sort which are in some way 
of value in the process of true education. 
These techniques make it possible to 
learn objectively something concerning the 
achievements, the aptitudes and even the 
personalities of individual school and ecol- 
lege students. Of course in its home-made 
form, achievement-testing is as old as edu- 
cation, but the development of new pro- 
cedures and especially the validation of 
these procedures by appropriate statistical 
tools has led to measures which are at once 
more valid and more reliable than were the 
quaint examinations of our academic fore- 
bears. In devising such measuring instru- 
ments, however, far-seeing specialists have 
been most careful to avoid the construction 
of yardsticks which might themselves in 
time deleteriously affect the processes of in- 
struction. 

Achievement fre- 
quently used indirectly as entrance ex- 
aminations both in educational institutions 


tests are of course 


and in professions. They are thus em- 


ployed as measures of aptitude. The prob- 
lem of measuring specific aptitudes, how- 
ever, has been directly attacked in recent 
with surprisingly satisfactory — re- 
sults. The Scholastic Aptitude Tests of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, as 
devised by Carl Brigham and his associates, 


vears 


have proved to be instruments of remark- 
able value in the prediction of probable 


college suecess. Such tests are an outgrowth 
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of the old so-called general intelligence ex- 
aminations. Taken as a whole, well-con- 
structed tests of this sort have provided in 
this century for the first time something 
like an objective means of evaluating the 
educational capacities of individuals with- 
out giving overwhelming odds to the pre- 
vious specific educational opportunities of 
the boys and girls who are being studied. 
Tests of special aptitudes such as the 
Seashore Musical Tests and those apply- 
ing to various mechanical aptitudes have 
also won for themselves a real place in 
education. In the more difficult field of 
interest, character and personality mea- 
surement, test procedures have been de- 
veloped which, while still far from fully 
satisfactory, already give promise of edu- 
cational usefulness when applied by college 
officers who do not feel that a test is a 
necromaneer’s wand. Something of the ex- 
tent of the testing movement in colleges 
and its influence on our educational pro- 
cedures to-day may be seen by the number 
of studies published in this field in recent 
years. A recent book, ‘‘An Index of Peri- 
odical Literature on Testing,’’ lists over 
five thousand special studies in this field 
since 1921. Of these studies, a large pro- 
portion are devoted to the results of tests 
given at the college or university level. 
The use that has been made of these tests 
in specific educational studies has been one 
of the important influences leading to 
change in educational procedures. As a 
striking example of such a study may be 
mentioned the elaborate, important, scien- 
tifically controlled and wisely interpreted 
study of higher education in Pennsylvania 
which has been carried out during recent 
years by William §. Learned and his asso- 
ciates of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. The instru- 
ments devised for measurement in this 
study by Ben D. Wood and his co-workers 
also, of course, mark a real scientific advance 
in the study of higher education. Among 
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the interesting revelations of this investiga. 
tion of students in Pennsylvania, taken a). 
most at random from a whole series of othey 
important findings, are the following which, 
although now well known, deserve repetition 
here. 

The peak of literary knowledge, both of 
words and books, is apparently reached jp 
the freshman year. Fifty-three per cent. 
of the college seniors tested in English 
literature and vocabulary stood lower than 
the median freshman. 

In an extensive general examination 
given to large numbers, 10 per cent. of 
1,500 high-school seniors commanded higher 
ratings than over 3,700 students just being 
graduated from college. 

In one typical college studied, if gradu. 
ation had been granted to one quarter of 
the college on the basis of achievement, not 
on the basis of four years in residence, only 
28 per cent. of the seniors would actually 
have received degrees; 21 per cent. of the 
juniors, 19 per cent. of the sophomores 
and 15 per cent. of the freshmen instead 
would have saluted as they received their 
diplomas. 

Of the high-school boys and girls mea- 
sured, 15 per cent. had higher scores on a 
well-constructed test of general science 
than nearly 40 per cent. of the college 
seniors who expected to teach and who had 
made their best scores in science. Almost 
the same is true in the use of vocabulary. 

The whole difficult problem of college ad- 
mission has also been illuminated by this 
study. Learned points out that in the 
twelve pre-college school years, an analysis 
can be made if it is competently done, 
which ought to decide whether each partic- 
ular boy or girl can or can not profit by 
attending a specific institution of higher 
learning. A true chart or record of the 
individual’s progress in school, later in col- 
lege and even after college could be devel- 
oped which would be of great value to the 
student himself and to his advisers. Such 
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yymulative record, if well kept, would 
help determine what sort of college, as well 
as what sort of vocational and avocational 
ends, might be wisely proposed for the in- 
‘‘What we are after,’’ says 

in this connection, ‘‘is a true in- 
progressively maintained of a 


div idual. 
Learned 


ventory 


pupil’s mental equipment in terms of a 
cumulative series of measures that shall 
vive us at each point, regardless of what 
he may have had or when he may have 


This development of records such as 
those just deseribed is typical of the sort 
of constructive action which emerges almost 
of itself when the educational process is 
ae and realistically studied with 
tools made possible by modern scientific 
and statistical proceedures. In such cases 
we are dealing with no deductions from 
general theory or even with conclusions 
based upon psychological knowledge but 
with conerete proposals which emerge from 
inductions arising out of findings, the very 
reliability of which ean be given in numeri- 


curately 


cal terms. 

In the foregoing paragraphs, it has of 
course not been possible to analyze all the 
factors which are influencing educational 
change to-day, but perhaps the illustrations 
which have been selected may suggest some 
of the clusters of antecedent variables 
which are at present leading to modifica- 
educational theory and practice. 
Explicitly, special economic and geographi- 
‘al or religious factors have not been con- 
sidered, but even with such important fac- 
‘ors excluded, it is obvious that the major 
‘orees here treated are not, at least in 
detail, fully compatible. 

It has been the purpose of this paper to 

int out, however, that even some of those 
Proposals for change with which the natu- 
ralistic thinker has least emotional sympa- 

", are, nevertheless, surely quite intelli- 


tions OT 
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gently grounded. William James has said 
that the typical German academic pro- 
cedure in the period of the ‘‘great profes- 
sors’’ was to review in detail all previous 
theories and then to add one more. It 
would be a rash commentator who would 
carry out such a procedure in reviewing 
the dynamic pattern of the current Ameri- 
can educational scene. Certain observa- 
tions upon the analysis of educational 
forces as given in this paper do, however, 
seem almost of themselves to emerge as 
worthy of consideration. In the realm of 
general theory, the naturalistic tradition 
of American education, while shaken almost 
in its day of victory, still seems in its gen- 
eral outline more comprehensive and free 
from obvious logical difficulties than do any 
competing theories so far proposed. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that in 
making this statement about this particu- 
lar theory, we are referring to a philosophy 
that at its very center recognizes evolution 
and change as paramount. To-day this 
liberal point of view seems to be develop- 
ing into what may be called, if one ap- 
proves of christening parties for concepts, 
a pragmatic humanism. In the further de- 
velopment of this scientific humanism, the 
valid and important criticisms made by the 
twentieth century scholastics must not be 
lost sight of, for surely the spirit of real 
Thomism has much to offer a modern world. 
Somehow, in a real individual-centered 
education especially, room must be found 
for the inculeation of the essential values 
of order and unity which are so powerful 
in all classical traditions at their best. 
Parenthetically, it may be said that there 
are a number of signs that this aim, diffi- 
cult as it is of achievement for naturalistic 
education, is not to-day far beyond the pos- 
sible scope of what has here been called 
pragmatic humanism. The path that is 
suggested by the philosophy that has grown 
out of the program of the ‘‘ Viennese circle’’ 
of logicians, who are once more intent upon 
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emphasizing the essential unity of the 
method of science and even of valid thought 
processes themselves, is most promising in 
this connection. 

In a similar way, democratic individual- 
istic education which has always stressed 
the preparation of the individual for so- 
ciety must now be doubly sure that it is 
not handicapping the individual for partici- 
pation in a rapidly changing social order 
by training him in the view that the eco- 
nomics of the Manchester school or the poli- 
tics of Hamilton are more immutable than 
the chemical elements themselves are now 
known to be. 

In such a synthesis, it is obvious that all 
ralid inferences from psychology and psy- 
chiatry will be made use of because in es- 
sence this very liberal eclecticism is still 
based on a trust in the possibility of an 
evolving naturalistic point of view of the 
education of the individual. In the same 
way, the pragmatic basis of this natural- 
istic theory of education makes it at all 
times amenable to the adoption of improved 
procedures growing out of factual investi- 
gations such as are exemplified in the Penn- 
sylvania study. 

It still seems intellectually possible there- 
fore to believe that the activity of the edu- 
cational world to-day is the activity of 
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growth and not the swirling of dissolution, 
This faith even allows an almost outmoded 
optimism regarding the future of American 
education, so long, at least, as that process 
centrally concerns itself with the fullest de. 
velopment of human individuals. 

Such, it may be suggested at any rate, js 
the aim of a pragmatic humanism in edy. 
cation. This humanism will never accept 
as the proper end of education the indoe. 
trination of attitudes toward any special 
economic system or social creed, nor will 
it countenance a false humanism whieh 
hides its own insecurity in an advocacy of 
a regressive return to a_ pre-Copernican 
view of the world. It is true that the prag- 
matic humanism here advocated does jit 
have a priori answers for all the real, press. 
ing and detailed problems of American 
education, but it does have well-tested suc- 
cessful methods by which new problems 
may be attacked. Can one who still has 
faith in a slow, even if oscillating progress 
in social institutions ask for more? Or, to 
put the whole matter in another way, can 
those who are concerned in higher education 
do better than remember the words of 
Cardinal Newman: ‘‘A university is an 
Alma Mater knowing her ehildren one by 
one, not a foundry, or a mint, or a tread- 
mill.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 

A REMARKABLE increase in the use of the film 
for educational purposes is recorded in the fifth 
annual report of the British Film Institute, pub- 
lished on October 29 and summarized in the 
London Times. 

There are now, according to the institute’s 
records, 1,490 projectors in use in British schools, 
as against 916 at the corresponding date last 
year. In addition, about 420 new films suitable 
for general instructional or classroom use were 
issued during the 12 months, the majority being 
produced in Great Britain or within the Empire. 





Altogether there are about 2,600 films of on 
sort or another available for teaching purposes. 
Besides these there are about 350 travel films 
available on 35 mm film, including about 50 films 
describing the seenery of the Empire. New edu: 
cational subjects included ecology and eugenics 
There are also many documentary films col 
eerned with such vital social problems as mal- 
nutrition, education, road safety and the ¢e- 
pressed areas. During the year, the report col 
tinues, the institute suggested that the National 
Council for Physical and Reereative Training 
should sponsor the production of eight new films 
for “Keep Fit” purposes. Though no money 
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had yet been allocated for the making of these 
films, the council had asked the institute to re- 
view all known physical training films, to pre- 
nare a list of films still required and to suggest 
«eheme for their general non-theatrieal dis- 
tribution. 

In a general survey of the film world at large, 
sir George Clerk states that the most important 
event of the past year was the passing of the 
new Cinematograph Films Act, which would 
affect the fortunes of the industry in Great 
Britain for the next 10 years. A satisfactory 
feature of the new act was the adoption of the 
Moyne Committee’s recommendation that a sepa- 
rate quota for short films should be established. 
The documentary film has not remained station- 
vy. Outstanding were the English “North Sea” 
and the American “The River,” which offered an 
interesting contrast in technique, since the first 
took a direct and simple approach, while the 
second preferred impressionism. It may be 
ly said that both methods had been vindi- 
ated by the enthusiasm which had greeted 
them. The Spanish civil war had given rise to 
everal films, taken often under the most adverse 
conditions, Which later historians should find very 
valuable. In a quieter field at home the admir- 
able “Secrets of Nature” series proceeded on its 
way. The doeumentary film flourished also in 
(Germany, where it had become an official instru- 
ment of recording and propaganda. Examples 
were “Sport und Soldaten” and “Triumph des 
Willens.” Of the entertainment films released 
(during the year the most successful, the report 
continues, was Disney’s “Snow White and the 


Seven Dwarfs,” the first full-length cartoon film 
SOCIAL WELFARE IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


AN experimental service established for the 
first time in the publie sehool system of New 
York City, for consultation and referral of indi- 
vidual school children’s problems, was explained 
by Mark McCloskey, director of recreational 
nd community aetivities of the New York City 
Board of Education, at a meeting held under the 
‘uspiees of the Sara Clapp Midtown Couneil of 


Social Agencies on Oetober 27. Margaret <A. 
Linquist, principal of P. S. No. 19, at which the 
‘xperiment is being tried, and Hilma Saterlee, 
social service consultant in direct charge of the 
*xperiment, also diseussed the subject. 
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The aim of the experiment, which, if success- 
ful, may be extended to other schools, is to dis- 
cover to what extent and in what ways the be- 
havior and health problems of school children 
may best be solved through cooperation between 
the public school social services and those eon- 
ducted by voluntary agencies. 

Miss Saterlee has been loaned for this work by 
the Institute of Family Service of the Charity 


Organization Society. It is hoped that her ad- 


vice may save teachers and specialists many 
extra steps in finding the appropriate social 


ageney to help the child and in aiding social 
workers who want help from the school. 

The experiment is a cooperative arrangement 
between the Board of Education and the Sara 
Clapp Midtown Council of Social Agencies, of 
which Mrs. Roger Howson, 327 East 50th Street, 
is president, and Miss Elinor Ann Page, of the 
Welfare Council of New York City, is executive 
secretary. 

The committee, known as the Board of Edu- 
eation’s standing committee to promote the or- 
ganization, development coordination of 
local committees to deal with social problems, is 
composed of the following members: Dr. George 
Chatfield, Robert P. Lane, Dr. Michael H. 
Lucey, James V. Mulholland, Jacob Simonson, 
Dr. Frank D. Whalen, Commissioner John Mor- 
ris, Judge Jeanette Brill, Cleveland Rodgers, 
Judge J. W. Hill and Mark McCloskey. 


SURVEY OF EDUCATION AT THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVEL 
The Junior College Journal states that the 
General Edueation Board has made a grant of 
$66,000 to the American Council on Education 
for a three-year study of general education at 
It is planned that a 


and 


the junior college level. 
group of twenty to thirty junior colleges, teach- 
ers colleges, liberal arts colleges and universi- 
ties will participate in a series of experimental 
studies in their own institutions, and that each 
participating institution will contribute $1,000 
toward the expenses of the study. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago will provide housing and other 
facilities for the central office and coordinating 
staff. Dr. Ralph Tyler has been chosen director 
of the study. It is planned that participating 
institutions shall designate one member of their 
staff to act as a liaison officer between the cen- 
tral office and the institution. The committee 
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in charge of the project, of which Dr. George 
A. Works is chairman, is to be preponderantly 
composed of representatives of the cooperating 
institutions. Announcement of the names of 
participating institutions and of the personnel 
of the central committee will be made in the near 
future. 

The Journal points out that: 

Educators have been much concerned during re- 
cent years about the program at the upper high 
school and junior college level in American educa- 
Their concern has been ac- 
centuated by the rapid increase in enrolments in 
these institutions, and a consequent broadening of 


tional institutions. 


the interests and abilities of students at this level. 
dislocations have 
focused the attention of educator and layman alike 
on the need for a re-examination of the education 
of youth in terms of the adjustments which they 
Dur- 
ing the past decade many institutions have altered 
their programs of instruction in an attempt to pro- 
vide a more effective general education both for 
students who will leave school at the end of the 
junior college period and for those who will con- 
tinue beyond that point. 


General social and economic 


will be required to make in after-school life. 


While many of these 
experiments have common aims, the educational 
programs designed to achieve these aims differ 
substantially. Thus far only scattered and sporadic 
attempts have been made to evaluate these widely 
divergent educational programs in terms of their 
professed objectives. Moreover, where such studies 
have been made there has been too little interchange 
There is little 
clear-cut evidence, therefore, that the results hoped 
for are actually achieved. 


of the results among institutions. 


Many institutions are 
eager to study their programs systematically, but 
lack the financial and human resources necessary 
for making such studies. 

Stimulated by a number of these institutions, 
officers and committees of the American Council on 
Edueation have reviewed problems at the upper 
high school and junior college level. It has become 
increasingly clear that a study of these problems 
Without 
wishing to minimize the need for similar studies at 
the upper high school level the council’s committee 


is urgently needed at the present time. 


has developed a cooperative plan of experimenta- 
tion and evaluation at the junior college level in the 
field of general education which will be tried out 
in the next few years. 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS TO COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


A coMPILATION of gifts and bequests to forty- 
nine leading institutions of higher education has 
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been issued by The John Price Jones Corpora. 
tion, fund-raising consultants. These show 4 
moderate decline during the years 1929 to 1937, 
although the average was sustained by gifts to 
the larger institutions. 

The compilation shows a yearly average of 
combined gifts and bequests to forty-nine ingtj. 
tutions of $45,573,053 for the fiscal years 1929- 
1921 through 1928-29, as compared with 
yearly average of $45,094,512 for 1929-39 
through 1936-37. This was an average yearly 
decline of $478,541, or an average of $9,766 per 
institution. 

The total gifts and bequests to the forty-nine 
institutions for the period from 1920-21 through 
1936-37 was $770,913,560. The total gifts to 
these institutions in this period was $538,089, 
355 and the total of bequests was $232,824,205, 
However, Harvard, Yale and the University of 
Chicago accounted for the sum of $117,081,28] 
in gifts; $48,738,236 in bequests, or $165,809,517 
out of the grand total of $770,913,560 for all 
forty-nine institutions. 

Eliminating the gifts and bequests for Har- 
vard, Yale and Chicago, the compilation shows 
that forty-six institutions had a yearly average 
of $27,148,662 in gifts and bequests for the 
years 1920-21 through 1928-29, as compared 
with $19,991,343 in the years 1929-30 through 
1936-37. 

The report points out that: 

It should be borne in mind that during the de 
pression years, educational institutions did not 
make as emphatic appeals to their friends and 
alumni and alumnae as they did in the era of pros- 
perity. It is also undoubtedly true that a con 
siderable amount of giving during the depression 
was the result of bequests provided for during the 
prosperous years. 


In comparing the gifts in the prosperous years 
of 1920-21 through 1928-29 with the less pros 
perous years of 1929-30 through 1936-37, the 
average decline per institution per year for the 
period of the depression by classification 1s & 
follows: 

Percentage of 
decline per in- 
stitution per 
year 
49 Institutions 6.67 per cent. 
46 Institutions (eliminating Har- 
vard, Yale and the University 
of Chicago) 
26 Men’s and coeducational insti- 


per cent. 
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tutions with an enrolment of 
more than 1,000 students 
» Men’s and coeducational insti- 
(eliminating Harvard, 
and the University of 
Men’s and coeducational insti- 
tutions with an enrolment of 
less than 1,000 students 
9 Women’s colleges 


1.36 per cent. 


34.5 per cent. 


37.0 per cent. 
40.0 per cent. 


THE NEW DORMITORIES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Ir is reported in The Michigan Alumnus that 
‘he construction of dormitories providing for 
850 men will be completed 
within a year. This has been made possible by 

eyant of $945,000 from the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, to which the university will add 


ipproximately 


upwards of one and a quarter million dollars, 
to be obtained by a long-term, low-interest, 
revenue bond issue. 

A dormitory quadrangle, where the develop- 
ment was started a year ago with the construe- 
tion of Allen-Rumsey Houses, will be erected, 
and also the building of a dormitory for medi- 

students. Plans and specifications are now 
being prepared by the firm of Stewart-Kings- 
cott Company of Kalamazoo, and for the medi- 
cal dormitory by O’Dell and Rowland, archi- 
tects, of Detroit. Professor Lewis M. Gram, 
director of plant extension, is representing the 
university in this phase of the work and will 
continue to do so during the construction. 

The union dormitories will be made up of a 
series of “houses” such as Allen-Rumsey. It 
las not yet been definitely determined how 
many men will live in each house. The whole 
dormitory will be definitely divided into these 
units, and each will have, just as Allen and 
Rumsey now possess, a student government or- 
ganization. A house morale will be built up 


through competition in all fields of scholastic 
and athletie as well as social activities. 

It is hoped that it will be possible to provide 
separate boarding facilities for each individual 
house, though it may be necessary, for econom- 


lea] 


reasons, to unite two houses in this depart- 
ment of service. It is anticipated that the 
kitchen facilities will be so arranged that all din- 


} 


‘ug halls will be serviced by one kitchen. 
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STUDY OF MOTOR VEHICLE ACCI- 
DENTS AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE Esso Safety Foundation, recently formed 
by the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
has made funds available to the Institute of 
Human Relations of Yale University for the 
stuly of the human element in motor vehicle 
accidents and to establish uniform standards for 
the examination 
The American 


of motor vehicle operators. 
of Motor Vehicle 


Administrators will participate actively in the 


Association 


project, which will be carried out under the 
direction of Dr. Harry R. DeSilva, lecturer at 
Harvard University. 

There will be brought together in this work 
three organizations, each operating in a differ- 
ent field, one educational, one governmental and 
one corporate. Yale University’s Institute of 
Human Relations cooperates with all the de- 
partments of the university which contribute to 
the understanding of human nature. 

The American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators is composed of those officers of 
the various states who are directly concerned 
The in- 
dividual state motor vehicle commissioners will 
give the use of their departments so that prac- 


with the regulation of motor vehicles. 


tical research work can be carried on in various 
states. Complete motor vehicle reports will be 
made available and the administrators will also 
furnish assistants to cooperate in the completion 
of individual studies in the various states. 

The association has formed a special commit- 
tee to cooperate with this project. It is headed 
by Charles A. Harnett, commissioner of motor 
vehicles of New York State, and includes: 
Michael A. Connor, Connecticut motor vehicle 
commissioner; Arthur Magee, 
commissioner of New Jersey and president of 
the association; Wilfred Paquin, chief of the 
motor vehicle division of Rhode Island, and 
Louis H. Morony, executive secretary of the as- 
sociation. Also on this committee are Dr. Mark 
A. May, of Yale University, and Robbins B. 
Stoeeckel, research associate on transportation, 


motor vehicle 


formerly motor vehicle commissioner of Con- 
necticut and a member of the Committee on 
Transportation, which directs the activities of 
the Yale Bureau for Street Traffic Research. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF LOCAL AND 
STATE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

TEN students have been selected to serve this 
year as undergraduate apprentices of the Insti- 
tute of Local and State Government at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, of which Dr. Stephen 
B. Sweeney is director. In addition, three alter- 
nate apprentices and three undergraduate re- 
search assistants have been appointed. 

According to Dr. Sweeney, 134 students in 
the junior class of the university’s undergradu- 
ate schools were invited to become candidates for 
the apprenticeships this year as a result of their 
academic standing and recommendations made 
by the personnel the various 
schools. The final selection of apprentices and 


directors of 


alternates was made on the bases of special ex- 
aminations and a series of interviews. 

The apprentices will devote the major portion 
of their time to field work in state or local gov- 
ernmental units and will thus obtain practical 
experience in various phases of public service. 
They also will attend a seminar in which prob- 
lems of government will be discussed by public 
officials and other qualified speakers. Similar 
duties will be assigned to the alternate appren- 
tices, although they will not be required to carry 
as heavy a schedule of work with the institute 
as will the apprentices. 

The three undergraduate research assistants 
appointed are: Reginald H. Jones, Trenton, 
N. J.; George W. Wallaee, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Karl G. Seelaus, 6408 North Sixth Street, this 
city. All are members of the senior class. 

They were selected from last year’s group of 
undergraduate apprentices in accordance with 
the institute’s policy of offering opportunity for 
further study and research under the direction 
of the institute to students who show evidence 
of particular aptitude for the public service and 
have the necessary time to devote to the work. 

The Institute of Loeal and State Government 
was established at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania last year after an anonymous gift to the 
Bicentennial Fund of $240,000 to support the 
project during a period of six years was re- 


ceived. 
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EDUCATION AT THE GOLDEN GaTgE 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 

A VISUAL example of just what the institutions 
of higher education in the State of Californi, 
are attempting to do to equip their students fo; 
a sound, efficient citizenship is to be offered by 
the University of California at the forthcoming 
Golden Gate International Exposition. The dis. 
play will be separate from the science display, 
but on a smaller seale. 

While the material will be taken from the ni. 
versity at Berkeley for the most part, it wil! 
cover the educational phases of all the wi- 
versities in the state. There will be at leas 
twenty-seven units. One will show that the so- 
valled “dead languages” are not nearly as dead 
Another will permit the spec- 
tator to check his own heart beats, either through 
the blinking on and off of lights or through other 
sensitive apparatus, to give an indication of the 


as many suppose. 


work being carried on by the department of 
physical education. 

Rare old documents will be brought forth from 
the archives to permit the spectator to trace the 
history of both the state and the continent. The 
University Press will show just what an up-to- 
date printing plant can do in the way of turning 
out both routine and emergency “jobs.” The art 
department will enable the spectator to take a 
short course in painting through an illuminated 
story of the development of the many processes 
in art. 

The life sciences, including zoology, biochem- 
istry, physiology, botany, bacteriology, psychol- 
ogy, ete., will all be appropriately represented 
These exhibits are now being prepared. 

The display will oceupy space 54 feet wid 
by 60 feet long, and there will be 265 feet oi 
linear space for exhibit purposes. 

The committee arranging the educational ex- 
hibit ineludes Dr. Stanley Freeborn, assistatt 
dean of the College of Agriculture, as acting 
chairman; Dr. S. C. Pepper, chairman of the 
department of art; Dr. R. D. Calkins, chairman 


of the department of commerce; Boyd B. Rake- 


straw, assistant director of university extension, 
Dr. L. M. K. Boelter, professor of mechanica! 
engineering, and Michael Goodman, assistali! 
professor of architecture. 
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THE DISCONTINUANCE OF NEW COL- 
LEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Ar a special assembly of the students and faec- 
ulty of New College, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Dean Russell stated that Dr. Nicholas 
\Murray Butler, president of the university, and 
the board of trustees of Teachers College had 
found it necessary to abandon New College be- 
ause of financial reasons. 

Dr. Thomas Alexander was dean of New Col- 
eve until last June, when Dr. Donald G. Tewks- 
bury, for several years previously head of Bard 
College, affiliated with Columbia University, sue- 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hud- 
son, was closed last year for financial reasons, 


ceeded hum. 


but was reopened on a somewhat modified basis 
after a campaign to collect the needed funds. 
New College was organized in 1932 in the be- 
that prospective teachers should have an 
opportunity to study life in American com- 
munities and abroad, before they were given 
their teaching degrees. Community experience 
on farms established in Georgia and North Caro- 
lina involved actual manual labor on the part 
ie students, both in the fields and in fac- 
This was followed by a summer abroad, 

which the students frequently lived in 
foreign homes. The entire course occupied four 


or five years. Throughout, stress has been laid 
on the individual treatment of students and on 
work in guidanee. 

In his announcement at the special assembly, 


Dean Russell said that “no experiment had been 
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Nevertheless, we are confronted with problems 
The deficit of New 


We are convinced 


which appear insurmountable. 
College last year was $57,000. 
that only a subsidy of $35,000 a year can provide 
the kind of program we want, not including any 
charges for heat, light, supplies and maintenance. 
We have been unable to secure any substantial 
gifts for New College. Teachers College, because 
of a decrease in gifts and a decline in earnings 
from investments and increased expenses can not 
continue large subsidies to New College. 
not look to the students. 
the present tuition charges. 


We can 
It would require double 


In the light of these circumstances, we can not 
We 
have, therefore, reeommended the discontinuance of 


continue New College as a separate enterprise. 


New College as an experimental unit of Teachers 
College as of June 30, 1939, and this recommenda- 
tion has been approved by the president of the uni- 
versity (Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler) and by the 
board of trustees. 

Teachers College wishes to make the best ad- 
justment possible for the students of New College 
who have registered here expecting four full years 
of work of a special kind. We have not 
upon a plan, nor shall we make such a decision or 


decided 


announcement until we have the full facts. 

We are requesting each student to have an inter 
view as soon as possible with a member of the Cur 
riculum Guidance Committee of the New College 
staff. 
desires he will have the opportunity to complete 


tach student may rest assured that if he so 


his work for the B.S. or A.M. degree in Teachers 
College with as close an approximation to the orig 
inal New College plan as we can find possible. 


A concerted effort is being made by the faculty 


more valuable for Teachers College” than New (and students of the college to find means of 
wiping out the $57,000 deficit which the college 
ran up last year, and a method of assuring a 
subsidy of $37,000 a year. 


College. He commended its community organi- 
zation, foreign study and educational guidance. 


He continued: 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. ABRAHAM LEFKOWITZ, legislative repre- 
sentative of the Teachers’ Guild and vice-chair- 
man of the Joint Committee of Teachers’ Or- 
was installed on November 4 as 
principal of Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mayor F. H. La Guardia 
made the prineipal address. Other speakers 
were James Marshall, president of the Board of 
Education; Mrs. Johanna M. Lindlof, a member 
if the board, and Dr. Frederic Ernst, associate 
‘uperintendent of schools. Congratulatory mes- 


fanizations, 


sages were received by Dr. Lefkowitz from Gov- 
Dr. Harold 
G. Campbell, superintendent of schools, and 


ernor Herbert H. Lehman, from 


others. 


Dr. Marion Lorron SMITH was formally in- 
stalled as president of Millsaps College, Jack- 
Dr. Robert Mae- 
Donald Lester, secretary of the Carnegie Cor- 


son, Miss., on November 8. 


poration, New York City, gave the principal 
address. 
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Dr. Jose CASTILLEJO, Spanish scholar and 
author, has been appointed visiting professor of 
international the Frank B. Kel- 
logge Foundation at Carleton College. He will 
offer courses in international relations during 
the second semester of the current year, during 
which Dr. David Bryn-Jones, chairman of the 
Dr. Castillejo is 


relations on 


department, will be on leave. 
at present in Geneva, Switzerland, but will come 
to the United States in February. 

Dr. THomas Woopy, professor of the history 
of education at the University of Pennsylvania, 
who was visiting professor of the history of 
education at the University of Illinois in the 
summer of 1938, will return to Illinois in the 
summer of 1939. 

Promotions at Harvard University to pro- 
fessorships include: Neil H. Borden, advertis- 
ing; David B. Dill, industrial physiology. To 
Howard E. Wilson, 
David E. Owen, history; Ivan M. 
Johnston, botany. Dana B. Durand has been 
made assistant professor of history and liter- 


associate professorships: 
education; 


ature. 

JoHN Minor WispoM, attorney, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the faculty of the College 
of Law at Tulane University. Beginning with 
the opening of the second semester in February, 
he will conduct courses on the Louisiana Civil 


Code. 


Dr. Peter Gray, lecturer in embryology at the 
University of Edinburgh, has been appointed 
associate professor of biology at the University 
of Pittsburgh, effective next semester. 

SUPERINTENDENT F. R. Harris, head of the 
Greenfield, Ohio, schools, expects to retire at the 
close of the present school year. Mr. Harris has 
served the Greenfield schools for thirty-six years, 
first as a teacher, later as high school principal, 
and for the last fifteen years as superintendent. 
B. R. Duckworth, principal of McClain High 
School in Greenfield, will sueceed Mr. Harris. 


MiupreD M. HicKMAN, supervisor of the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research of the Cleveland 
Schools, has been appointed supervisor of gui- 
dance and placement. 


New city and village superintendents of 
schools in New York State are: Cities—Amster- 
dam, Heth G. Coons; Canandaigua, W. Howard 
Vanderhoef; Elmira, Osear F. Kerlin; James- 
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town, Clinton V. Bush; Newburgh, Snyder J. 
Gage; Norwich, Gilbert R. Lyon; Poughkeepsie, 
Fox D. Holden. Villages—Bath, Carl Payne: 
Eastchester, Joseph R. Gardner; Great Neck 
Alfred F. Mayhew; Hudson Falls, Dana \ 
King; Lynbrook, H. Arthur Schubert; Pleasant. 
ville, Hubert L. Mott; Solvay, Clinton H, At. 
wood. 


THE Rev. Dr. FrepdertcK M. EL tor, of Can- 
bridge, Mass., has become a member of the board 
of trustees of Mount Holyoke College. He has 
been president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation since 1937. He served for twenty years 
as minister of the Unity Church in St. Paul. 


Dr. Payson S. WILD, JR., assistant professor 
of government at Harvard University, has been 
appointed director of debating to succeed Ei- 
ward M. Rowe, who has retired after eleven years 
of service without remuneration. Albert Norris 
has been appointed to the newly created post of 
eoach of debating; he is now an instructor in 
mathematics at Milton Academy. 


Dr. Rosert J. Harris, assistant professor i: 
the Louisiana State University School of Gov- 
ernment and Publie Affairs, has been named 
editor-in-chief of the Journal of Politics, a 
newly established quarterly of the Southern 
Political Science Association. 


SUPERINTENDENT KENNETH C. Ray has an- 
nounced initiation of a survey, conducted with 
the cooperation of E. L. Heusch, supervisor of 
trades and industries in the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education, to determine vocational 
needs in the Zanesville schools and to inaugurate 
a program under the Smith-Hughes Act 


Dr. O. EpGar REYNoOLDs, head of the depart- 
ment of education and psychology, Lebanon 
Valley College, Annville, Pa., was elected pres: 
dent of the Association of Liberal Arts Colleges 
of Pennsylvania for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing at the annual fall meeting held in Harmis- 
burg on Friday, November 4. He succeeds Dr. 
Frederick G. Henke, Allegheny College, who has 
been president of the association for the past 
fifteen years. 


Stuart R. Warp, secretary of the Common- 
wealth Club of California, has been elected 
president of the Western Governmental Re 
search Association. 





19, 1938 


‘iLLIAM ALLAN NEILSON, president of 
llege, received the honorary degree of 

f laws from Mount Holyoke College on 

11 at exercises celebrating the one 

lred and first anniversary of the founding 
college. President Roswell Gray Ham, 

ut Holyoke College, made the presenta- 
immediately following an address by Dr. 


TESTIMONIAL luncheon to commemorate the 
half century of edueational service rendered by 
Associate. Superintendent Edward Mandel, of 
New York City, will be given on Saturday, De- 
cember 3, at the Hotel Astor. Dr. Mandel began 
his teaching eareer at P. S. 20, Manhattan, on 
December 23 in 1888. He will retire under the 
seventy-year age limit next September. 


Tur Ambassador of Eeuador, Captain Colén 
Alfaro, has notified Dean Henry Grattan 

of the George Washington University, 

iat the Government of Ecuador has conferred 
n him the Order of Merit (Al Mérito), which 
vas founded in the early days of the Republic 
of Eeuador to honor “outstanding services to 
the Republie and to humanity.” Dean Doyle is 
Columbian College and professor of 
He has completed a four- 
term as managing editor of the Modern 
Journal, is a former national presi- 
of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and for six years contributed a monthly 
article on South American affairs to Current His- 
Dean Doyle compiled three of 
the bibliographies of Hispanie American litera- 
ture published under the auspices of the Harvard 
Council on Hispano-American Studies by the 
Harvard University Press and is the author of 
numerous artieles dealing with the teaching of 
foreign languages and with Latin-American 


questions, 
1 


dean ol 


Romance languages. 


T 
Language 


tory Magazine. 


At the annual meeting of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters held on November 10 at 
the Academy, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, pres- 
ident, announeed the election of Willa Cather 

Stephen Vineent Benét, authors, both of 


New York. Miss Cather, author of “Death 
Comes for the Arehbishop” and other novels, 
tills the vaeaney left by the death of Dr. Henry 
Hadley in 1937. Mr. Benét, who received the 
Pulitzer prize for verse for “John Brown’s 
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Body,” published in 1928, will take the seat 
occupied by Robert Underwood Johnson, who 
died last year. 


THE Nobel 
awarded to Pearl S. Buck, author of “The Good 
Earth”; the prize for physics has been awarded 
to Professor Enrico Fermi, of the University 
of Rome. 


prize for literature has been 


THE Rev. Monroe VAYHINGER, president of 
Taylor University at Upland, Ind., from 1908 to 
1921, died on November 1 at the age of eighty- 
three years. 


Dr. Epwin Lewis STEPHENS, president emeri- 
tus of the Southwestern Louisiana Institute at 
Lafayette, La., died on November 5. He was 
sixty-five years old. Dr. Stephens served as 
president of the Louisiana Teachers’ Association 
and the Alumni Federation of Louisiana State 
University. From 1905 to 1908 he was editor of 
the Louisiana School Review. 


Mrs. FANNIE C. Stover, dean of women at 
Western Maryland College until her retirement 
in 1936, died on November 7. 


Dr. Ropert MAyNaArD HvuTcHIns, president of 
the University of Chicago, delivered on Novem- 
ber 3 the address at the convocation ceremonies 
held at the University of Kansas celebrating the 
formal adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States. Governor Huxman, members of 
the State Supreme Court and other state officials 
were special guests for the occasion. 


PROFESSOR HENRI GREGOIRE, professor at the 
University of Brussels and member of the Bel- 
gian Royal Academy, who has been Sather pro- 
fessor of Byzantine history at the University 
of California during the first semester of the 
present academic year, will complete his work 
in Berkeley on December 15. He expects to 
sail for Europe from New York in January. 


Proressor ARNAUD DeNJoy, of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, exchange professor from France 
to Harvard University for the first half of the 
current academic year, gave on November 7 a 
public lecture, in French, entitled “La politique 
extérieure de la France depuis la guerre mon- 
diale.” 


A UnrtTep Press dispatch from Havana re- 
ports that University of Havana students re- 
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turned to classes on November 14, ending a 
twenty-day strike which had been called to en- 
force demands for teaching reforms. The stu- 
dent body voted to end the strike after some 
of the demands were accepted by the faculty. 
The student federation was delegated to discuss 
other demands. 

Ir is reported in the London Times that 
Canon R. B. Jolly, rural dean of Southampton, 
has protested against the action of the South- 
ampton borough council in removing all relig- 
ious and periodicals from the 
Southampton publie libraries. He said that 
when he inquired the reason he was told that 
there were so many periodicals of that type now- 
adays that, in order to be fair to the religious 
It was almost incredible 


newspapers 


minorities, all must go. 
that in these days, when the country was on its 
knees praying for peace, and when people were 
looking to Christianity for light on current af- 
fairs, the very press which represented the 
Christian point of view should be suppressed in 
the publie libraries of Southampton. Roman 
Catholic, Free Church and Salvation Army lead- 
ers have also protested against the council’s 
action. 


THE British Board of Edueation has sent the 
following memorandum to local education au- 
thorities: The Home Office has drawn attention 
to the number of instances which have been re- 
ported of children seen playing with gas masks 
in the streets and has suggested to the Board of 
Education that the cooperation of local educa- 
tion authorities and teachers should be invited 
in an endeavor to impress upon school children 
the dangers which may result from this undesir- 
able practice. The board would therefore be 
glad if local education authorities will arrange 
as soon as possible for children in all schools in 
their area to be informed of the importance, in 
the interests of their own safety, of taking the 
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greatest care of their gas masks, that on no gp. 
count should they be carried about or played 
with in the street or home, and that they shoulg 
be kept at home in a safe place away from 
heat, damp or dirt and ready for immediate yp 
if the need should ever arise. The childyoy 
should also be warned that in no cireumstaners 
should any attempt be made to test the ga: 
masks with smoke or ordinary coal gas, against 
which they afford no protection whatever. 


AccorDING to an Associated Press dispate) 
from Salzburg, sixteen upper grade collegians of 
local educational institutions were reported to 
have been arrested on November 13 on suspicion 
of high treason. It was understood they were 
charged with forming a new movement to fight 
Bolshevism “should the Nazi régime fall.” Most 
of the boys were said to be the sons of higher. 
class public officials. 

A DECREE, issued on November 14 by the Ger- 
man Minister of Education Bernhard Rust, ex- 
pels Jewish students from all universities, tech- 
nical institutions and other institutions. Rectors 
of the university were advised not to allow such 
students to attend even lectures not involving 
examination for degrees. Lower grade pupils 
from six to fourteen years old were taken from 
German schools in 1936 and put into Jewish 
private schools. Jewish professors had _previ- 
ously been dismissed. Sinee 1935 admittance to 
higher institutions has been on a quota based on 
the population of Jews in the various university 
districts. Jews already enrolled were permitted 
to continue their studies. Now these students 
have no prospect of being able to complete their 
education. 





Ow1n@ to an unfortunate error an editorial 
article from the Baltimore Sun on the schools 0! 
that city, quoted in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY 01 
November 5, was credited to the New York Sun 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


DRIVER TRAINING FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS 
How to Drive Safely is one more course which 
the publie school must add to its offering. The 
legislatures of several states, including that of 
New York State, have mandated the teaching of 





safety. Driver training is an essential part 0! 
that training. Nearly all young people now i! 
high school sixteen years of age or over are driv- 
ing or will soon drive. Most of them acquire 
some kind of skill in handling a ear through the 
instruction imparted by parents or friends whe 
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have in such great numbers already demonstrated 
their limitations as safe drivers. 

Knowing how to drive well and safely is essen- 
tial to the happiness and safety of all drivers and 
, source of protection to the public, all of whom 
at some time or other experience the hazards of 
the pedi strian. No other agency besides the 
school is prepared or equipped to teach driver 
training. No other ageney can do so with the 
same minimum of expense and effort. 

To date the schools have not generally under- 
taken the task because of two facts: The publie 
has not realized that the schools ean do it; and 
those who have the expense of the school systems 
in charge have not realized how relatively inex- 
pensive the teaching is. 

For not less than three years now several 
schools in the United States have been suceess- 
fully experimenting with driver training. Those 
schools are located in communities ranging in 
size from villages to cities and include such well- 
known places as Birmingham, Alabama; Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Bloomington, Illinois; State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania; Jamestown, New York; and 
Saugerties, New York. 

In these schools pupils learn to drive by driv- 
ing. After preliminary instruction in the tech- 
niques of handling a ear, the rules of the road 
and the laws involved, each learner in turn takes 

s place behind the wheel of a car and begins 
Beside the learner sits the instructor, 
who has at his feet an auxiliary set of controls, 


to arive. 


‘luding brake and elutch. 

“The learner requires in excess of 15 miles of 
ctual driving experience under the observation 
of an instruetor before he is ready to take his 
road test. Considerably more is valuable. Much 
of this training needs to take place under natural 
Meanwhile three other learn- 
in the rear seat of the car and acquire 
raining by observation in preparation for their 
turn behind the wheel. 

The public, and board of education members 
in particular, may fear that this type of training 
Experience has proven to the con- 
No serious accident is yet on record as 
having taken place during the driver-training 

] 


period. 


raftie eonditions. 


ers sit 


+ 


8 hazardous. 


rary. 


Nor is there any apparent cause for fear 
+} 


t accidents of a serious nature are likely to 


occur while beginners are learning under capable 


ustructors. The ears used are well serviced. 


ns 
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They are equipped with dual controls—a safe- 
guard seldom, if ever, provided for the learner 
any other circumstances. The instructor 
He has a natural apti- 


under 
is a trained individual. 
tude for the work and a vital interest in it, else 
he would not have sought the position, nor been 
engaged for it. 
zeal for practicing safety. 

Driver training need not be unreasonably ex- 
pensive. The items of expense include: (1) In- 
structor’s salary; (2) rental or purchase price of 
ear; (3) insurance; (4) maintenance and opera- 
tion costs. 

The item of salary for the instructor is no 
greater than for teaching other subjects. The 
purchase price of the car can be kept within the 
budget limits of almost any school district. If 
desired, second-hand ears can be used, assuming, 
of course, that they are properly conditioned. If 
an inexpensive car is used and its cost is averaged 
over a three- or four-year period, the cost per 
pupil will be very moderate. 
maximum limits of $100,000 publie liability costs 
about $100 per year or less. Some of the best 
in the United States are 


In most cases he has a strong 


Insuranee with 


insurance companies 
now insuring 
pleasure car rates. 
costs are relatively low and ean, if necessary, be 
borne by the pupils through paying a laboratory 
fee, though this should be avoided if possible. 
A full-time instructor can teach from one hun- 
dred to two hundred pupils per school year with- 
out undue hardships. It is thus obvious that the 
per pupil cost need be little if any higher than 


driver training cars at regular 


Maintenance and operation 


for te 
school shies away from the necessary laboratory 


aching physics or chemistry, and no publie 


expense their teaching entails. 

That the public schools are becoming rapidly 
of the 
course offers them to be of service to the public 


aware opportunity a driver-training 
is shown by the number of colleges and univer- 
sities (40 in all) that offered instruction in safety 
to teachers this past summer. 
Schools by the thousands will 
offering driver training as soon as they and their 
boards of education realize the job is not difficult 


doubtless be 


to offer nor more expensive than other laboratory 
courses that require equipment. 
GRANT D. Morse 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 
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CONCEALING REALITY 


Two old-time high-school graduates, parents 
of eight children, were discussing with pride the 
fact that their first-born had just graduated 
from high school this spring. 

“This is the first time in years that no blank 
diplomas were issued,” the father remarked with 
“When I graduated two of my 
classmates received them,’ mentioning them by 
At least no one could assume that their 
daughter had slipped through high school to 
receive such a piece of paper as a reward. 

Having no acquaintance with such tacties it 
took me some time to recover from my surprise. 
Then I had recollection about a young person 
who could not appear in publie without a marcel. 


satisfaction. 


name, 


She could sing very well, and won several inter- 
scholastic contests in musie, but the intricacies of 
punctuation and spelling were far beyond her. 
She sat on the platform when the commencement 
exercises were held, displaying much style and 
pulchritude, but she received a blank diploma. 
In a year or so, a rural school board decided 
that this exquisite young person could teach 
much better than some girl with high marks. So 
our high-school graduate with a blank diploma 
was told that if she went to summer school and 
secured a certificate, she could have the position. 
Having relatives in a town where there was a 
large state university she set out for a summer 
of class attendance. “But where are your en- 
trance credits?” asked the registrar’s office. 
“My father will see that the school superinten- 
dent gets them,” she answered. Unfortunately, 
that official had moved to another town, but 
search was made in the records, and the lady in 
question did not enter this institution of higher 
learning. The community, the parents and the 
girl herself had misunderstood the situation. 
Some of them probably could not charge that 
they had been deceived. 


CURRENT TRENDS IN EDUCATIONAL 
PRACTISES 


A stupy of some of the annual reports of our 
school superintendents gives one a broad view 
of the problems that tax the ingenuity and stimu- 
late the initiative of our educational leaders. 
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We have many teachers of inferior ability 
because white collar jobs of any kind are in 
demand. For all the protests of the professions 
that they are sadly underpaid, such work affords 
steadier employment, better hours and more at. 
tractive surroundings than manual labor which 
may be paid a higher rate per hour. 

Many families refuse to consider employment 
for their children which involves heavy muscular 
work amid dust and perspiration. A woman 
with a sixth-grade education who had alway; 
been very well dressed found that she must earn 
a living. She studied the situation as far as she 
was able and decided that library work was suit. 
able for her station in life. 

“But you must remember that practically al! 
librarians are college graduates, and many o{ 
them have had additional training,” she was told 

“T do not see why all the nice jobs should g 
to college graduates,” she retorted. 

Competition for white collar jobs is so keen 
because many voters do not understand why 
teaching should be done by persons with more 
than a high-school education, when there are so 
many nice girls who need employment. 

In one state there is always the contention 
that farmers can not pay taxes which would 
attract college graduates into rural schoo! teach- 
ing. All efforts to raise standards meet with 
failure. At present teacher supply is so large 
that qualifications could be raised without in- 
crease of cost to the taxpayers, but high-school 
graduates continue to secure certificates. Only 
an occasional girl with such limited preparation 
secures a position because she has “pull.” Class- 
mates who have made higher grades and who are 
quite as good material consider it all unfair, and 
some of them are more than willing to listen to 
communist propaganda. 


CAROLINE BENGTSON 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


These reports also give one an insight into the 
vast amount of constructive work that teacliers 
attempt. Emphasis is placed upon the welfare 
of the individual. Everywhere stress is placed 
upon “living and learning,” as stated in the 1936 
report of Superintendent Edwin A. Lee, of the 





Wil iam H. Johnson, of the Chieago schools in 
his 1936 report; upon the extensive opportuni- 
‘ies afforded by the classes for the mentally sub- 
normal and other handicapped children, as stated 
by Superintendent Edwin C. Broome, of Phila- 
delphi ,, and Superintendent Henry J. Gerling, 
Louis; and upon providing educational 
facilities for all the children of the community, 
according to Superintendent Harold G. Camp- 
bell, of New York City. While the work may 
differ quantity because of the size of the 
community, the quality of the work, according 
to the reports, 1s similar. 
New York City is confronted with the peculiar 


f St. 


of an increasing population but a de- 
creasing birth rate. Consequently, so far as the 
elementary schools are concerned, few new 
teachers are needed. Hundreds who passed the 
examination to teach in the elementary schools 
will never be appointed. The total number of 
children born in New York City during 1936 was 
7. This was the smallest number of births 


problem 


Qs 50 


recorded in any year since 1890, despite the fact 
that the population between 1890 to 1936 almost 
trebled. About 2,000 children are being born in 


the City of New York each week. Since the 
spring of 1931, when the register in the elemen- 
tary grades and junior high schools was 805,347, 
the population in the regular grades of those 
schools has been declining. In the spring of 
1936, the register was 767,353. The senior high 
schools, on the other hand, have shown a steady 
increase in population, although the peak in 
attendance has probably been reached. 

Aside from numbers, the New York school 
teacher must counteract “a physical and social 
environment outside the school which is not 
ilWays recognized as such, but which nevertheless 
exercises a profound influence, for weal or woe, 
upon the young,” writes Assistant Superinten- 
(ent Oswald Schlockow in Dr. Campbell’s report 
lor 1935-1936. “New York schools furnish care- 
planned social and educational environ- 
in which our children under the guidance 
oted teachers find opportunity to unfold 
latent powers of social growth, that thereby they 
lay become useful members of society. The 


school as a soeial and educational influence thus 
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promotes character development by supplying 
the state with the type of citizen who will find 
his happiness in promoting national growth, 
strength and prosperity.” 

While the environments within the schools are 
carefully planned and are ennobling, many of 
the environments upon which the child gazes 
through his school window or through the win- 
dows of his home counteract or minimize the 
effectiveness of the school’s lessons. The teacher 
is engaged in a constant struggle to keep the 
pupil adjusted between the school environment 
and the home environment. Consequently the 
elementary schools of New York City present 
problems of such scope, variety and magnitude 
as to demand the application of individual pro- 
visions for organization, material and methods 
of instruction and the enlistment of social agen- 
cies in each community. Communities range 
from a semi-rural background of settled homes 
and American traditions to the densely populated 
sections of foreign-born or migrants from other 
parts of the country, with the conditions inci- 
dent to the character of their accustomed modes 
of living. Predelinquency, delinquency, retarda- 
tion and other outcomes of maladjustment must 
be the chief concern in some schools, while in 
others they do not constitute serious problems. 
The annual turnover of schools’ population 
ranges from 5 per cent. to 205 per cent. As a 
result, the schools must provide those elements 
of the curriculum that are basic and must so 
individualize methods of instruction and of per- 
sonality adjustment as to prepare each child to 
develop to the extent of his ability and needs, 
even though he shift frequently from school to 
There are about 100 schools that have 
In all classes emphasis has 


school. 
special problems. 
been shifted from the printed course of study to 
the child “by means of an activity program, by 
attempts to utilize all phases of school and local 
community life to provide interesting and chal- 
lenging situations, to diseover and develop indi- 
vidual aptitudes, ete.” 

According to Dr. Campbell, the school of 
to-day is endeavoring to function as an inte- 
grated professional agency for social service. 
Formerly, stress was laid upon teaching the 
subject. What is slowly happening is that the 
guidance role of the teacher is being advanced 
to a leading place. 
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The high schools of New York City are handi- 
capped for two reasons: a lack of school build- 
ings and, in some cases, a lack of adequate facili- 
ties for various subjects or activities; e.g., 
science, health, recreation, library, manual and 
industrial arts and cafeterias; a pupil teacher 
ratio which is too high for effective teaching and 
for attention to the needs of individual pupils. 
In addition to the academic subjects, all kinds 
of vocational subjects are taught. 


CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


According to Dr. William H. Johnson, the 
superintendent of the Chicago schools, elemen- 
tary school days in Chicago are days of real 
living. Because of modern conditions, the 
schools have found it necessary to take over 
more and more types of education. The schools 
provide socialization and citizenship training, 
by which children learn through actual partici- 
pation the reasons for the need of government 
and the machinery by which it is carried on. 
Public education enables children to meet a suffi- 
cient number of other children so that they may 
find out how to deal with different personalities 
and with social situations that may arise. Char- 
acter education is stressed and recorded on report 
ecards that give information about the traits of 
independence, cooperation, promptness, neat- 
ness, ete. There is no more striking advance 
than the attempt now being made to look after 
the individual, instead of allowing him to be lost 
in the mass of children constituting the class. 
Trained adjustment teachers are being placed in 
the Chicago schools whose duty is primarily to 
look after the individual child. This teacher fol- 
lows each child through the grades and sees that 
the teachers to whom he is assigned are familiar 
with his peculiarities. This plan gives promise 
of carrying into every school the procedure that 
will save thousands of children from failure and 
the Board of Education from the expense of 
reteaching thousands of non-promoted children. 

To develop social intelligence, which is neces- 
sary for positive citizenship in a demoeracy, 
Chicago is developing a program of pupil par- 
ticipation in school management. This does not 
mean student government. It is not government 
by pupils but with pupils, who are allowed to 
participate as fully and as freely as they are 


able. This is training for citizenship in a special 
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sense, in that it is directly engaged in developing 
skills and responsibilities that enable children to 
function effectively in society. 

All the schools in Chicago have some form 0; 
student council or student participation in goy. 
ernment. In most eases, each school is a little 
city of its own, with a mayor, health commis. 
sioner, clerk, chief of police and a city coungjl 
made up of an alderman from each ward oy 
room. The chief of the patrol boys and the chief 
monitor also meet with the couneil in order to 
coordinate the legislation with the safety and 
order in the institution. Each room elub jn. 
structs its alderman as to what laws should be 
passed. These are presented and voted on by the 
entire council. In all situations, however, the 
council and officers consider the principal as the 
supreme court to pass on the fairness and ai 
visability of laws passed. On the days on which 
the student council meets, parents and _ others 
visit the schools to watch the proceedings. 

For the elementary schools, a report card has 
been adopted which eliminates percentage marks. 
The new system will be a challenge to the abler 
children and will give a sense of success to tli 
hard-working child of inferior ability. A slow 
child who has worked up to his utmost capacity 
will be marked satisfactory, while an unsatisfae- 
tory mark will be given the gifted child who has 
worked much below his capacity. Letters—f, 
for efficiency; N, for inefficiency, ete.—are used 

Remedial reading is stressed in the Chicago 
schools. This program is ealled an “all-pupil- 
improvement-in-reading program,” because there 
is reserved in the daily school program a definite 
allowance of time for the teaching of reading to 
every pupil at his ability level as disclosed by 
testing. 

Chicago revised its arithmetic course by shilt- 
ing many topics from one to two semesters up- 
ward. As a result of this upward movement, 
children are happier in their learning of arith- 
metic. The topies are placed where the children 
will be able to understand them. 

What Chieago claims as original with its 
schools is the introduction of non-oral reading. 
The first experiment was tried with 500 pupils 
in the first semester of 1936. In the second 
semester the experiment was extended to 1,100 
pupils. 

Another innovation is the teaching of hand- 
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work to clarify the child’s learning experiences 
») all subjects which are adaptable to a hand- 
work approach and to develop handiness with 

m»mon tools. The child is introduced to the 
vorking of leather, clay, wood, metal, wire, 
ement, foods, textiles, glass and rubber. The 
experiment was applied to nine schools and then 
extended to 45 more schools. 

To develop its seience program, some elemen- 
‘ary schools have been designated as science 
Jemonstration centers. On alternate weeks each 
shool gives a demonstration to principals and 
teachers. These are conducted in the morning 
id are followed by a discussion of the problems 
involved in teaching science under practical 
school conditions. 
nificant steps to improve the organization of the 
elementary school has been the revision of the 
time allotment schedule. The curriculum was 
livided into five large natural areas: language, 

ts, social studies, exaet science, health activi- 
ties and fine arts. A type of flexibility known as 

weekly percentage range of time” was set up 

r the learning areas with minimum and maxi- 

m ranges for each of the five major divisions. 
These ranges take eare of any variations required 
in the local situation. 

\]| elementary schools have musie assemblies 
mee a month. 

What Chicago considers a democratic system 
of helping the pupils is the two-track plan for 
the benefit of the pupils rated above normal. 
This plan aims to enable those pupils to advance 
through the eurrieulum of the first three and 
one-half years in a three-year period and of the 
second three and one-half years (4A-7A) in 
three years. During the eighth year the pupils 
are expected to spend the entire year pursuing 
the work of that grade. 

Whenever possible the kindergarten teacher 
advances with her pupils through the first and 
second grades. At the end of the second grade 
she returns to the kindergarten class. This sys- 
tem of rotation has proven satisfactory, accord- 
ug to the superintendent. 

The high schools of Chicago teem with activity 
and glow with youthful thought and zeal. A 
leW program was introduced in February, 1937, 

ording to which the work was divided into 
red and elective units on the New York City 
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plan. Sixteen units of work, seven of which are 
required, are necessary for graduation. The 
required subjects are: English, three units; gen- 
eral science, one unit; United States history, one 
year, or one term of United States history and 
one term of civies; four years of physical and 
health education; one year of music, five times 
a week; one year of art, five times a week. 

To help pupils who are having difficulties with 
some of their work, remedial or “trailer” classes 
have been formed. The spirit in these classes is 
not that membership in them is at all indicative 
of failure or disgrace, but rather that it is reason- 
able, where a handicap is found, to deal with it 
specifically just as a doctor deals with a physical 
handicap. 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS 


By the end of the school year 1937, the Phila- 
delphia public schools claimed many important 
achievements as enumerated by Superintendent 
Edwin C. Broome: sanitary and comfortable 
buildings; teachers who were educated people, 
professionally trained for the teaching service 
and growing professionally every year; an ex- 
cellent system of supervision of teachers by both 
the state and city; a fine parent-teachers organi- 
zation of over a hundred thousand ciitzens; 
extensive opportunities for the mentally sub- 
normal, for the hard of hearing, for the crippled, 
for the thousands of youths and adults in the 
evening schools; recreation and health facilities; 
scientifie procedure not only in the methods of 
teaching, but also in the determination of educa- 
tional material, courses of study, in the elassifiea- 
tion of pupils and in supervisory and adminis- 
trative practices; equal opportunities for the 
sexes and for all races; elective system of 
courses; emphasis upon health education, ete. 

Philadelphia, as other cities, was confronted 
by extraordinary and unanticipated increase in 
the higher schools as well as by a great reduction 
in assessment on real property and reduction of 
one quarter of a mill in the school tax rate in 
1934. In the elementary schools, there was a 
marked decrease in the enrolment due to a de- 
erease in the birthrate. There were 5,817 fewer 
children between six and sixteen than a year ago. 

The schools made progress in the teaching of 
good manners, the extension of facilities for 
recreation, diphtheria immunization, revision of 
courses of study, individualization of instruction, 
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improvement of teachers in service, treatment 
of exceptional children, study of graduates of 
high and vocational schools, ete. 

Philadelphia claims the honor of having at the 
Disston School the largest home and school asso- 
ciation in any elementary school in the United 
States. It also has a public contact committee, 
which comprises over a hundred principals and 
teachers, directed by a district superintendent, 
which is very active in contacting and informing 
the public in the several communities of the city, 
in providing speakers for parents’ meetings and 
other oceasions and in conducting broadcasting 
programs. 

The schools stress good citizenship by develop- 
ing the qualities of character that make the good 
citizen anywhere, by leading its pupils to under- 
stand and respect the principles that are peculiar 
to and are the essence of our American democ- 
racy, by having properly conducted courses in 
history and social studies and by practice. 

The Philadelphia school system, according to 
Superintendent Broome, is based upon an edu- 
cational philosophy which contains, among 
others, the following beliefs: 


The merit system of appointment and promotion 
with adjustments by transfer. Any other practice 
discourages superior talent and is ruinous to the 
morale of the school system. 

A continuous educational process from kinder- 
garten to grade 12, and that divisions of school 
systems are mainly for administrative convenience. 

That teachers and principals should be given as 
much initiative in the application of courses and 
methods as is compatible with the good of the 
whole. 

That promising experimentation with new or 
original devices in teaching and classification of 
pupils should be encouraged. 

That the school should be pupil-centered, not 
teacher-centered or subject-centered. That prin- 
ciple calls for individualization of instruction, ad- 
justment of subject-matter and method to pupils 
needs and capacities and a plan of promotion or 
advancement that will result in so far as possible 
in having every pupil grouped with those who in 
respect to ability to perform and in physical and 
mental development are as nearly homogeneous as 
possible. 

That a spirit of cooperation, understanding and 
frankness should exist throughout a school system, 
relations between the governing 


including the 
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board and the administrative officers, and betwee, 
the administrative staff and the supervisors, prin- 
cipals, teachers and all others employed in the 
important task of education of children. 


Str. Louris SCHOOLS 


In St. Louis, according to the superintendent, 
Henry J. Gerling, the schools made an enyiabje 
record, despite the economic depression. The 
teachers’ salaries were paid regularly an 
promptly and were reduced slightly. All the free 
educational services continued to be free. Adu 
education expanded broadly in response to the 
public needs. School administrators discharged 
a civie responsibility to the community wher 
they regulated interschool sports in the interest 
of community recreation. 

At close of the school year 1936-1937, &. 
Louis employed 625 men and 2,678 women in the 
Department of Instruction. There are special 
colored schools. 

In St. Louis, the Board of Education receives 
most of its income from taxes on real and per- 
sonal property. The constitution of the State 
of Missouri limits the rate for that district t 
$.60 per $100.00 valuation, except that by vote 
of the people every four years the rate may be 
raised not greater than $1.00. Since 1921, the 
people have voted to maintain the schools at the 
rate of $.85 per $100 valuation. The schools 
receive money also from the state. 

For the distribution of free text-books, the 
state receives from the county foreign insurance 
tax a sum of money based upon the premiums 
written by insurance companies. One half ol 
that amount is distributed annually for free text- 
books to all counties in the state and the city 
of St. Louis. St. Louis’ 20 per cent. of the pro- 
portion is placed in the text-book fund. Deliv- 
eries of supplies are made three times a month. 

Among educational trends listed by Superi- 
tendent Gerling are the following: 


Shifts in the popularity of subjects within the 
curriculum are noticeable in the past two years. 
The greatest increase has been in the field of social 
studies, in the science fields, and in the industrial 
arts, and home economics. Foreign language enrol- 
ments have tended to diminish for several years 
but in the past two years a slight increase Was 
noted in St. Louis, due probably to the limitation 
of electives in the ninth grade centers. 
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nber of boys graduating from high school 

to the number of girls is increasing 
w reached a point where the actual num- 
boys exceeds the number of girls in graduat- 


irls continue to lead strongly in competition for 
grades, rapid promotion and honors in the 
hool system. On the average girls graduate from 
high school six months younger than boys. On the 
syerage they require two months less time to com- 
nlete the high-school course. 

' Foreign languages do not maintain the high 
rds of scholarship prevailing in other sub- 


‘ts, as shown by tests; they produce a larger 
ratio of failures than any other subject, except 
algebra; and they evoke small tendency to continue 
the study after the two-year requirement is com- 


In view of the fact that the ratio of failures is 
being decreased and the standards of scholarship 
fully maintained, and in some instances improved 
the same time, it is evident that principals and 
‘hers are finding ways to adapt the work of the 
schools more effectively to the needs of indi- 


vidual pupils. 


SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOLS 


The report of Superintendent Edwin A. Lee, 
of San Franeiseo, dated June, 1936, covers a 
period of two and one-half years. Superinten- 
lent Lee states, at the outset, that “throughout 
the report it will be evident that everything ulti- 


mately foeuses on the children of San Francisco. 
This is, of course, as it should be, for the schools 
exist for the children. All problems of finance, 
administration, teaching, curriculum, selection of 
staff, construetion of buildings, purchase of sup- 


plies, what you will, must be studied and solved 
f their effect on the children and ulti- 
mately in terms of the life those children will live 
as adults in this great metropolitan community.” 

The San Franeiseo sehools, in common with all 
modern schools, are following new articles of 
faith, The first article of faith is freedom. 
“Free the legs, the arms, the voice of the child, 
and you have taken the first step toward freeing 
h 


iis mind and his spirit. What the child does, 
not what we do is edueation.” This philosophy 
guides the kindergarten work. Creative expres- 
sion, new vocabulary, dramaties, practice in co- 
operation, interest and motive, guide many of 


he activities 


rding to Superintendent Lee, every pri- 


In terms 
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mary teacher in the nation has the privilege of 
living with a new generation and has a challeng- 
ing opportunity to develop the abiding attitudes 
and dispositions of the citizens of that genera- 
tion. 

Studies show that emphasis has been trans- 
ferred from the learning of lessons out of books 
to the development of the capacities and power 
of children, through purposeful study and doing. 
The fate of our civilization depends upon how 
we spend our leisure time. 

For the wholesome use of leisure, music, art, 
physical and mental health, dramatie and crea- 
tive expression have found a prominent place in 
the school curriculum. 

San Francisco schools stand for full recogni- 
tion of the rights of every child to have that 
type of education by which he can profit best 
and through which he can become happy in his 
environment and even in a small way, a con- 
tributing citizen. 

The musie department was reorganized with 
the appointment of a director of musie in 1934. 
As a result of this innovation, 172 teachers re- 
ceived certificates of accomplishment on com- 
pleting satisfactorily a course in musie funda- 
mentals conducted by the schools. Musie courses 
are elective. The San Francisco Teachers 
Chorus gave seven public appearances. 

In art work, the pupils have been led to dis- 
cover beauty among factories and machinery, 
over the roofs of the skylines of the city, among 
old trees that have weathered years of hardships. 
The children have been led to express anything 
that is either interesting or beautiful. Art les- 
sons were given all over the back stairs and the 
yard, some lying flat upon the ground industri- 
ously sketching whatever impressions inspired 
them at the moment. They studied art lessons in 
sand dunes near the school. 

San Francisco is proud of her junior high 
schools, which were started in 1909. These are 
essentially finding and adjustment schools. Chil- 
dren leave their portals after having been studied 
as to capability, promise, vocational attitude, 
intellectual ability. In these schools, as a physi- 
cian diagnoses a patient, even so is a child diag- 
nosed, but for life. 

Its industrial arts program aims to prepare 
the child for participation in the economic order 
and for meeting civic responsibilities. An in- 
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tegrated program between the industrial arts 
and the academie departments in the junior high 
school has been started, and considerable success 
has been obtained with the printing and English 
The machine and 
with the soeial 


classes, art and sheet metal. 


electrical classes have worked 
science department in tracing sources of mate- 
rial. Its high-school program aims to fit the 
curriculum to the child. 

San Francisco was the second largest city in 
the United States to reeognize school athletics as 
an integral part of the curriculum, organizing 
it as a regular subject in 1908, five years after 


it was started in the schools of New York. In 


1917, physical education was made a required 


subject by law in all California schools. In the 
primary and elementary grades, the daily pro- 
gram of physical education and health was car- 
ried out by the classroom teacher with the help 


of two assistants from the central office. 
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Adult education has taken a prominent Place 
in the school system of San Francisco. It even 
teaches the Cantonese and the Mandarin dialects 
of Chinese in the Galileo Evening High Sehoo). 
In 1935, San Francisco opened a junior colle, 
The schools maintain a division of publications 
to supply information to all groups, ineluding 
newspaper, magazines and professional publica. 
tions and engage a director of publications for 
the dissemination of information designed ty 
acquaint the public with the facilities offered by 
the schools. 

The mechanical features of the reports of New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco deserve special 
commendation. They are profusely illustrated 
with pictures, not charts, of typical school activi- 
ties. 

SAMUEL P. ABELow 

JULIA RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL, 

NEw York, N. Y. 


QUOTATIONS 


“THREE STREAMS” IN ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS 
THE “three-stream system” of school organi- 
zation has been much cried up, but in practice 
Most of 


these are due not to inherent faults in the sys- 


lends itself to several forms of abuse. 


tem but to the way in which it is implied and to 
our unwillingness to accept its implications, and 
the blame is often not with the teachers but 
on the administrative side. 

There is a tendeney to pack into the “e” 
forms not only the children of low intelligence 
but those who are capable of “a” work and are 
too lazy to do it. If the school is a selective one 
these children should of 


but until some means is found of safely and 


course not be there; 
rapidly measuring the quality of diligence they 
will crop up. On being shelved in a “ce” form 


these children are apt—not without some ex- 


to waste as much time as possible: their 
that of the and the 


The work of the class being too easy 


cuse 


own, and other children 


teacher. 
for them, they think nothing is expected of 
them, and are not far wrong. Two or three 
children of this type can completely ruin any “e” 


form, and it is unfair to expect the teacher, who 


has the difficult task of dealing with genuinels 
retarded children, to keep these restive spirits 
in order. The right remedy for an intelligent, 
lazy child is not to put him among his intel- 
lectual inferiors; he should be placed where tli 
pride of achievement which is present, ever 
latent, in every intelligent child, will be aroused 

Another abuse of the system is the practic 
of taking for granted that the “a” form chil 
dren will be good at one particular subject 
66,9) 


say, Frenech—while the “e” children are goo! 


only for art, woodwork or cookery. In one cas’ 


which I met the “a” boys as they progress 
through the school dropped woodwork, repla 
ing it by French, while the “b” boys dropped 
French, replacing it by woodwork. The “ec 
boys relinquished both woodwork and Frencl, 
It is foolish to sa) 


replacing them by “art.” 
that all subjects demand equal powers of in! 
lect, and just as foolish to assume that schoo 
subjects are arranged along the intelligenc 
seale like beads on a string; but there is defint 
evidence that if a ehild is very good at French 
he is quite likely to be pretty good at woodwork 


—or, for that matter, at cookery or at anything 


else. 





Nove 


mad 


In a school that I know of, the “a,” “b” and 


crades ean be picked out unerringly by 


oking at the children’s physical appearance— 


“a” section big, heavy, healthy, the “b” sec- 
f average physique and the “e” section 
le up of the poorest, smallest, least healthy 


hovs. It is no doubt possible to make out some 


( 


19 
a 


» for a correlation between mental and physi- 
endowments, but it is certainly not so close 


this school suggests. On my remarking to a 
r this curious distinetion, he offered the 


teacher tui 


explanation that the poor boys did not have the 


home 
ome 


facilities or money (they have to buy 


‘heir exereise books and so forth) to do their 


use 


ese boys naturally fell behind. Thus blithely 
» made the admission that, in a three-stream 


nework properly and as the school did not 
intelligence tests except in the first form, 


ool, whieh was supposed to be graded for 


‘elligenee, the children were placed on entry 


means of intelligence tests, but as they 


assed through the sehool were reshuffled in ae- 


rdance with the results of achievement tests, 
so that the value of the I.Q. grading, with its 


spe 


cial treatment for high and low mental 


pacity and its provision for varying rates of 


rogress, Was ignored. 


If 


f it is true that an individual’s intelligence 


es not fluctuate, a child who is sufficiently in- 


I 


vent to be placed in an “a” form will never 
ome a “b” or “e” child. Cireumstances may 
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arise which prevent him from making the best 
use of his intelligence—he may become physi- 
eally unfit, or he may develop “anti-social” ten- 
dencies—but nothing can happen to him which 
will justify his being dumped into a “b” or “e” 
form, unsuited to his powers of mind. We hear 
much of repression; I am inclined to think that 
this kind of repression is the worst of all, being 
a true repression of unappreciated powers. 
Two other singularly unintelligent abuses of 
the three-stream system may be mentioned. One 
is the amazing procedure of keeping the num- 
bers of children in “a,” “b” and “e” forms 
equal, in spite of the plain facts of the normal 
distribution curve. It is only fair to state that 
in many schools where this state of affairs exists, 
the head master is fully aware of its stupidity, 
but is tied by regulations about the number of 
pupils that each teacher must control. Those 
responsible for administration in such eases ean 
not realize that a teacher ean control a large 
number of average children, but not an equal 


” 


number of “a” or “e” children. The second 
anomaly is to run a school as a two- or three- 
stream school until examinations arrive, and 
then give identical papers to the three sections, 
after emphasizing the difference in their eapa- 
bilities for a whole term or even a year. Such 
practises defy comprehension, but they exist.— 
Correspondent of the Educational Supplement 
of the London Times. 


REPORTS 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND 


LIBRARIES OF NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY! 


DISCUSSED in my last report the anticipated 


etirement of Dean Withers this year. Dr. E. 
‘reorge Payne, assistant dean, consented to serve 


acting dean pending the choice of a successor 
‘0 Dr. Withers. I would here reiterate my pre- 
lls expressions of gratitude for Dean With- 


s notable régime, our regret at his retirement 


our good wishes for his future. The great 


Hume of testimonials that have poured in upon 


since the announeement of his withdrawal 


rom active duty constitutes a remarkable tribute. 


hy} Al 
< ? 


ial report as dean he has, as it were, 


F the annual report to the council by Chan- 
Harry Woodburn Chase. 


proudly and gallantly stepped from the bridge 
of a staunch vessel whose flag is at the top of the 
mast and handed us, for his suecessor, both the 
log and the chart—a splendid recital of the 
school’s great progress from its inception, and 
a document that carries invaluable pointers for 
the course ahead. Incidentally he has given us a 
most valuable chapter of autobiography in that 
report, dealing with his antecedent experience as 
principal and superintendent in St. Louis. What 
he applied so successfully in St. Louis he brought 
with him to New York. It is estimated that more 
than 100,000 teachers and others, of whom over 
2,800 now hold our degrees, have attended the 
School of Edueation under his deanship. Dis- 
tributed as they are all over the world, doing 
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each in his own sphere a valuable work, they 
constitute a most influential company, carrying 
forward magnificently the Withers concept and 
tradition of educational service. Dr. Withers 
will be on leave of absence this year and assume 
the honorary designation “dean emeritus” Sep- 
tember 1, 1939. 


I REFERRED a year ago to the resignation of the 
Director of the Libraries, Mr. Paul North Rice. 
With the consent of the New York Public Li- 
brary, where he went to head their Reference 
Department, he continued with us on a part-time 
basis until definite arrangements could be com- 
pleted for a successor. We scoured the country 
and secured a man of top ealiber in the person 
of Mr. Robert Bingham Downs, librarian at the 
University of North Carolina, who took over the 


directorship here July 1 last. Mr. Rice severed 


his connection with us March 1 and Mr. Nelson 
W. McCombs, in charge of the Washington 
Square Library, served as acting director dur- 


ing the interval. 

I here reiterate our sense of the progress made 
under Mr. Rice’s hand. He found us with a 
congeries of book collections and library per- 
sonnel seattered about the metropolis, and within 
the brief space of two years developed the frame- 
work of an integrated and progressive library 
system. I wonld not in the slightest degree dis- 
parage the many excellent aspects of our library 
service as it was carried on compartmentally be- 
fore his time. The essential fact is that the good 
that was present in our separate library estab- 
lishments has been strengthened both materially 
and inspirationally under his guidance. 

Important specific advances include comple- 
tion of master catalogues covering all our book 
possessions wherever situated; the addition of 
stacks in the Washington Square Library capa- 
ble of accommodating 100,000 volumes; the in- 
troduction of a procedure whereby all bills for 
book purchases are submitted to the director for 
approval; the advancement of measures looking 
toward the establishment of a general library 
budget; the closer correlation of classroom and 
library interests through the formation of a 
representative faculty advisory committee; the 
closer integration of the several library centers 
through a committee of the librarians; and the 
supervision of plans for the library quarters of 
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the Institute of Fine Arts, and the new Wayer|, 
Place building at Washington Square, to which 
I shall refer hereinafter. 

The new director, Mr. Downs, is a thirty-five. 
year-old native of North Carolina and a gradyatp 
of its state university and of Columbia’s S¢hooj 
of Library Service. He was formerly on the 
staff of the New York Publie Library, served fo, 
a time as librarian at Colby College, and sine 
1931 has been with the library at Chapel Hj), 
where he was appointed librarian and professor 
of library science in 1934. He has done yp. 
usually effective work not only within his owy 
institution but in the way of library service and 
reform throughout the South. The problems he 
here inherits will afford his talents vigorous ex. 
ercise. There is perennially the primordial prob. 
lem of space. The need has been most acute at 
Washington Square. Nothing short of a large 
new structure designed primarily for library 
purposes will ever meet it. We are ameliorating 
the situation materially, however, by occupancy 
this fall of the building at 28 Waverly Place ai- 
joining the main university building at Wash. 
ington Square. Throughout the past summer 
extensive alterations of the premises have gone 
forward. When we take possession we shal! 
have some 30,000 square feet of additional space 
for the Washington Square Library and th 
School of Law. Book stacks will occupy the 
basement. The first floor will take care of |i- 
brary service offices and a microphotography 
room. The second floor will provide a large 
periodical reading room, and the cataloguing 
processes will be accommodated on the next floor 
above. In all, four floors and the basement 0! 
this completely reconstructed building will serv 
library purposes. This will ease some ol ou 
problems tremendously and effectively promote 
library service throughout the institution. 

A decided gain has been realized in the library 
situation at University Heights in the opening 
of the browsing room of the Elmer Ellswort! 
Brown House for English Studies. By gitts 
largely through the Alamni Fund, a delectable 
and nutritious collection of browsable works has 
been created, and the campus paths have siu¢e 
been heavily trodden in that direction. The 
dedicatory exercises were held March 3 with Mr. 
Henry B. Fernald, ’01, representing the Alum 
Fund, and Mr. Lewis Gannett, literary critic 0! 
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o New York Herald Tribune, as guest speaker. 

Albert S. Borgman has been named 
f the Brown House in suecession to 
' bald L. Bouton, retired. 

During the year the quarters assigned the 
Wall Street Library in our Trinity Place build- 
been much enlarged. Incidentally, the 
acquired International Transportation 
there installed, has been substantially 
catalogued and elassified, giving us a unique 


ng have 


recently 
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research collection of significant value. It came 
to us as a gift of Dr. Albert Serkes, who per- 
sonally developed it during a fifteen-year service 
as transportation consultant. A grant from the 
Port of New York Authority has made possible 
the employment of Dr. Serkes as research asso- 
ciate for the library, thus assuring organization 
and maintenance of the voluminous and growing 
material to the best advantage of students and 
the business community. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


BASIC ENGLISH IN THE SPEECH OF 
AMERICAN CHILDREN 

DiscussinG the 850 words that constitute 
“Basie English,” C. K. Ogden, author of the 
cnet says, “All of them are common, and 
than 600 of them are constantly used by 

any English or American child of six.” 
The writer had recorded a considerable amount 
f actual conversation of 436 American children 
¢ in age from 54 to 94 years and there- 
ld readily ascertain the degree of truth 
’s statement. These children, as is ex- 
plained in the main report of the present writer’s 
investigation,’ were selected so as to be repre- 
sentative of the Minneapolis and St. Paul popu- 
ation, using paternal occupation as the criterion ; 
the sexes were equally represented; and for each 


in Oede n 


1 Edith A. Davis, ‘‘The Development of Linguis- 
tie —_ in Twins, Singletons and Only Children, 
rom Five to Ten Years, ?? No. 14, Institute of Child 
We see Monograph Series. University of Minne- 
sota Press, Minneapolis, 1937. 


12) 10 


child 50 remarks were recorded in a standardized 
situation. 

When the words used in the children’s speech 
were compared with Ogden’s list, the first find- 
ing was that 372 of the 850 Basie English words 
did not appear in the children’s speech at all. 
That is to say, the children used 478 of the Basie 
words instead of “more than 600.” Ogden’s 
system classified words in three main categories, 
of which the most frequently used are the 100 
“operations,” including the 18 verbs, the per- 
sonal pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions, place 
and time word, yes, no and please. All except 
four of these words (among, forward, east and 
south) appeared in the children’s language. 

Although the children used only 172 (43 per 
cent.) of Ogden’s 400 “general names of things,” 
they used 135 (67.5 per cent.) of the 200 “pic- 
turable things.” This finding must not be inter- 
preted as indicating that children do not use ab- 
stract or general terms. A check of the name 
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Fig. 1. 


Distribution of children’s language among the Basic English categories compared with 
‘he Importance of each eategory in the Basic system. 
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words in the children’s records shows that the or 82.8 per cent. can be classified in the varioy 
total frequency of abstract and collective terms Basie categories. Of the 96,712 Basie words 
was about the same as that of objects. In va- 76,321 or 78.9 per cent. are composed of the 
riety, the abstract terms equalled the objects for operations. General names of things aceoyy; 
children of 94 years, although at 54 years the for 3,950 or 4.1 per cent.; picturable things 
number of objects named was nearly twice the 7,560 or 7.8 per cent.; general qualities, 1,367 
number of abstract terms. The children used 50, or 1.4 per cent.; and opposites 515, which js 
or one half, of the “general qualities,” and 25, 0.5 per cent. of the total. Numerals reached , 
or one half, of the “adjectival opposites.” Table total of 2,748 (2.8 per cent.). Accepted inter. 
1 and Fig. 1 compare the various categories ac- national terms (measurements, currency, calen. 
cording to relative importance in the Basie sys- dar terms, the names for holidays and the Ep. 
tem and in the children’s speech. glish forms of proper adjectives like German, 
— French) totalled 1,881 or 1.9 per cent. There 

PERCENTAGES OF Worps IN Various CaTecortes Usep WET 2,356 grunts, sighs, expletives and sound 
(a) IN —— ee Se ane a words not peculiarly English, but probably cow. 
mon to the human race. These make up 2.4 per 








Percentage Percentage cent. of the total 96,712. 
Category in Basie used by s = ata 

English children Differences between various groups of children 
Geavetlene . .sccsccaos 117 113 were measured in three ways: the percentage of 
Things general ....... 47.0 20.2 RE eee e - be io were saci 
Things picturable .... 034 16.0 remarks couched entirely in Basie, the percent- 
Qualities general ..... 11.7 5.8 age of total words used that were Basie and the 
fo. arr e eae 5.8 2.9 





percentage of different words used that were 
It is true, of course, that many of the children Basic. These percentages were consistently lov- 
could have defined a number of the words which est for Basie remarks and highest for percentag: 
they did not use and might have used some of of total words in Basie. Approximately 40 per 
them in a different situation. Furthermore, cent. of remarks were in Basie, slightly over 3) 
many of the words, particularly the “general per cent. of the total words used were on the 
names,” were used by the children as verbs, a Basie list, and slightly more than 70 per cent. 
universal functional shift that is nevertheless of the different words were Basic. There were 
not good Basie. A peculiarity of the Basie no reliable nor even consistent sex differences, 
English system? ** is the admission of verb nor were there differences between upper and 
phrases employing non-modal verb forms ending lower occupational groups. As we should ex 
in -ing or -ed, derived from 300 of the “names pect, the percentage of Basie was higher tor 
of things,” but classified by Ogden as adjectives. younger than for older children. For all three 
It is not permissible to use such words as simple measures these differences, shown in Table 2, 
verbs or as infinitives. One may say “It issnow- are of sufficient magnitude to satisfy the usud 
ing outside,” but not “It snows” or “It is going criterion for statistical reliability. 
to snow.” The child who said of her father “He TABLE 2 
waxes floors” was not using Basie, although the yfean PercenTaGEe or BASIC ENGLISH FoR 5}- AND 94 
system would have allowed her to say, “He is a Say Se 











+ eaaeae Te ae — 9 6ETIG : IE 
floor Wwaxt ry He puts wax on floors, His Age in years Critical 
work is waxing floors” or “Floors are waxed by Measure on Ril 

Z yet wee 
him ig 54 94 means 

The total frequency of Ogden’s 100 “opera- Remarks in Basie ...... 48.88 34.42 11.12 
. ” : : : a Total words in Basie ... 83.85 81.38 5.88 
tions” reaches staggering proportions in the chil- Different words in Basie. 75.69 68.86 14.23 





dren’s language. Of the total 116,765 words 
mn . ° . ° ° gi 
tabulated (not including proper names), 96,712 There is some evidence indicating that at | 
; years the percentage of Basie was higher fo 
2 Janet R. Aiken, ‘‘Commonsense Grammar.’’ ~* . in 8 Piriags : , 
Crowell. New York, 1986. twins than for other children. For two of th 
SH. L. Meneken, ‘‘The American Language.’’ three measures used the percentage was slightly 
Knopf, New York, 1936. xl+769 pages. 
*C. K. Ogden, ‘‘The System of Basie English.’’ : 
Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1934. viii+ 322 pages. Children. Although these differences, shown 1 


higher for singletons with siblings than for onl) 
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TABLE 3 


” PeRCENTAGE OF BASIC ENGLISH USED By TwINs, 
LETONS AND ONLY CHILDREN AT 54 
YEARS OF AGE 


Basie, while children with high intelligence might 
or might not use a low percentage of Basic. 
Examination of the non-Basie words found in 


§, ' SING 








c q ai ———— > emmencoeeaant 
' the children’s records reveals some detects in the 
it Critical Pie iter 
' ratios system, as well as some characteristics of childish 
. Es 5 a “i a a a = ; i , 
7 § af s 3 speech as distinguished from that of adults. Of 
5 é = es E= ESs_ these words, 423 occurring 10,770 times (ap- 
Measure a s MS aes eos : Or a: a 
inti Pa ® ° a pa | hs proximately 25 times per word), are verbs; 524, 
& to ba as as om . K OAT «4: ‘ 
5 5 S £8 ES E28 oceurring 5,247 times (10 times per word), are 
_ N =) n BH & . TEE ‘ Se , 
Ree aon 2 nouns; 153, occurring 1,566 times (10 times per 
51.40 49.22 47.76 48.72 1.92 1.74 word), are adjectives; and 91, oceuring 2,478 
Total "* 8438 83.05 84.22 83.45 1.72 ; )s a Pei, ’ ’ i aii 
Different words 76.68 75.14 74.93 75.06 2.69 2.96 times (2¢ times per word), are adverbs, prepo- 


sitions, conjunctions and miscellaneous, pecu- 
indi- _liarly English, expressions. 

Table 4 lists the words that oceur more than 
one hundred times in the children’s records, 
but do not appear in the Basie vocabulary. 
Most of the verbs are so important in colloquial 
English that their omission from Ogden’s list 
unfortunate. The Basie for 
“ean” is “be able,” hence “He can’t stand up,” 


Table 3, fall short of the amount taken as 
ating statistieal reliability, they are of interest 
because they are in line with the findings of the 
writer's study,° which demonstrated that only 
children are superior to other children in every 
phase of linguistie skill, and that singletons in 
turn are somewhat superior to twins. 


There is a slight negative relationship between 


seems substitute 


TABLE 4 
NON-BASIC WorRDS OCCURRING MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED TIMES IN CHILDREN’S SPEECH 





Verbs* Nouns Adjectives Miscellaneous 

Word Frequency Word Frequency Word Frequency Word Frequency 
ean 993 wagon 39 big 265 like (adverb) 546 
shoot 891 buffalo 283 too (adverb) 442 
stand 713 lot 203 just (adverb) 281 
know 501 guy 152 back (adverb) 179 
look 407 bow and arrow 139 “kind of” 172 
play 312 home 139 around 132 
f 266 oxen 137 away 103 
f 237 toy 135 along 102 
ride 23 people 133 
think 22 car 116 

int 22% chief 1038 

Ippose 171 kitten 103 

ry 166 

n 136 

e 128 

y 126 . 
shall 112 


1 
the 


) 


t 


iL@] 


* Including inflected forms. 


percentage of remarks in Basie and scores on 


limence tests. 


(Pearsonian r) is 


The coefficient of correlation 
—.22 = .04 at 54 years and 


a sentence used repeatedly by the children, would 
become “He is not able to keep on his feet.” 
In Basie one does not “know,” but “is certain’; 


17 ~ .06 at 94 years, suggesting that the more one “is in need of” or “has a desire for’? some- 
teligent children may use a lower percentage thing instead of “wanting” it; one “takes 
B S1¢e Similar eorrelations between intelli- thought” instead ot “thinking,” and “takes food” 


? 


Ce 


both 


ages. 


‘ence and pereentage of total words and _ per- 
tage of different words were approximately 


Inspection of seatter dia- 


however, showed that children with low 
gence tended to use a high percentage of 


} 


instead of “eating.” In the children’s speech, 
“shoot” and “ride” occur more often than they 
would in ordinary conversation, because the toys 
with which they were occupied while the records 
were taken were of the Wild West variety.® All 


6 Ibid. 
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the verbs in Table 4 except “shoot” and “lay” 
are found in Aiken’s’ Little English, although 
“suppose” and “shall” are relegated to her B 
(supplementary) list, containing words which, 
though important, can be defined by using words 
in List A. Certainly the Basie cireumlocutions 
fail to achieve the precision and forcefulness of 
these common verbs. 

Of the nouns listed in Table 3, “home,” “peo- 
ple” and “car” are included in Little English. 
Ogden’s list includes “cart,” which of course is 
English for “wagon,” and “chief” is used as a 
The children used it invariably to 
mean an Indian chief. This word, as well as 
“buffalo,” “bow and arrow” and “oxen,” owes 
its high frequency to the nature of the situation. 
“Lot” becomes “a great number” in Basic and 
“many” in Little English. “Guy” is frankly 
slang, but is probably almost as common in adult 
use as in children’s speech. A “toy” can be a 
“plaything” in Little English, but in Basie must 
“kitten” could 
easily become a “baby cat” to the ear as well gs 


qualifier. 


be a “thing for playing.” A 


to the understanding. 

Why Ogden chose “great” instead of “big” is 
problematical. Aiken puts “big” in List A and 
includes both “great” and “large” in List B. 
Little English provides for all the words in the 
Miscellaneous column in Table 4, except for the 
colloquialism “kind of,” commonly used by chil- 
dren as an adverb. Ogden in his index mentions 
the use of “back” as an adverb, yet this seems 
of the put 
around many other language changes, and there- 
fore in the present analysis “back” has been con- 
Aiken’s 
system does not distinguish parts of speech, 
hence Little English is much more flexible than 


inconsistent because restrictions 


; * 
sidered Basie only when used as a noun. 


Basie. 

This quartitative comparison of children’s 
recorded conversation with the artificially re- 
stricted Basie English is valuable because there 
is a certain analogy between the child learning 
his native tongue and the immigrant struggling 
with a foreign language. The ingenuity shown 
by the children studied in adapting English 
words and grammar to their own purposes 
affords ample grounds for the conclusion that a 


Columbia 
Mimeographed. 14 


7 Janet R. Aiken, ‘‘ Little English,’’ 
University, 1935 and 1936. 
pages. 
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child hearing only the purest Basie would never. 
theless in his own speech avoid the Basie ¢jy. 
eumlocutions and “verbify” his nouns, just ag 
he does in ordinary English. This conelusign 
indicates the probable course of development 
of Basic in the hands of adult learners. It ig not 
likely that the immigrant will use roundabout 
methods of expression when his meaning ean 
be made crystal clear by the simple expedient 
of using a noun as a verb. Since both childrey 
and adult learners are morally certain to break 
down the parts of speech, the arbitrary disting. 
tion on the part of persons writing in Basie be 
comes a palpable absurdity. 

In conclusion, then, we may state that from 
Ogden’s list of operations, with the addition of 
another ten or twelve frequently used verbs, it 
is possible to construct the essential framework 
of the English language as used by children 
between the ages of five and ten years. His 
name words, particularly the general terms, do 
not appear in children’s speech in the same pro- 
portion as the operations. Exactly one half of 
his qualifiers are used by the children. There is 
reason to believe that adults using the system 
will ignore the unwieldly verb phrases endorsed 
by Ogden, and adopt such short cuts to forceful 
expression as abound in children’s language. In 
other words, since attempts to curtail functional 
shift in the use of words are foredoomed to 
failure, Basie English will be improved by per- 
mitting any word to serve any desired function, 
as is done in Little English. 

EpitH A. Davis 
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